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MUNICIPAL LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


BY THE HON. SIR ROBERT STOUT, K. C. M. G. 


E ARE APT to overlook the fact that municipal government 
is more important than what is called general government. 
The social life of the people is more deeply influenced by the gov- 
ernment of the township and the city than even by a federal con- 
stitution. The New England town meeting has probably more 
deeply affected the New England life than the form of the State 
or Federal Government. If we are to know a people we must know 
not only their external constitution but their internal government. 
And if all government is on its trial—if no one admits that the 
ideally perfect government has yet been discovered—comparisons 
of municipal life in other countries may not be uninteresting to 
American citizens. I read with profound interest the sketch of 
‘‘Chicago and Its Administration” by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
appearing in Zhe Open Court of April this year, and I thought it 
might be worth while detailing to the readers of that journal how 
municipal affairs are managed in far-away New Zealand. 

A few general remarks about New Zealand’s population may 
not be out of place. At the census taken in April, 1896, there were 
703,360 people in New Zealand, mainly Europeans or of European 
descent, and 39,854 Maoris or aboriginals. The colored people in- 
cluded in the 703,360 people were 3,719 Chinese, 124 negroes, and 
15 Japanese, and perhaps roo others of all kinds. Our population 
is therefore mainly white. There were 441,661 born in New Zea- 
land, 118,689 in England and Wales, 50,435 in Scotland, 46,037 
. in Ireland, 21,681 in the Australian colonies, 1,749 in the United 
States, 1,412 in Canada, 4,595 in Germany, 4,900 in Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, 881 in Austria-Hungary, 698 in France, and 
a few hundreds each for other European countries. Those born in 
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New Zealand are descended mainly from the people of the United 
Kingdom. This will be seen if the census of 1867 be taken. In 
| 1867 the number of the population was, exclusive of Maories, 218,- 
668, and their birthplaces were: New Zealand, 64,052; England 
and Wales, 66,933; Scotland, 34,826; Ireland, 27.955; Australian 
colonies, 11,313; foreign countries, 271 ; unspecified, 769. Weare 

sprung then from a people long used to self-government. 

We have three kinds of local government—the borough and 
city, the road district, and the county. The borough and city sys- 
tem is for centres of population ; the county for country districts, 
and road districts are part of counties, and only in force in some 
special districts. For practical purposes we may look at the for- 
mer alone, as the road district is only a branch of the county sys- 
tem. There are two main statutes dealing with the borough and 
city system and county system, both passed in 1886. They were 
consolidating statutes which put under one act multiform laws that 
were on the statute book regulating local government. 

There are ninety-six boroughs in all; six of these are called 
cities. The name city is a mere name, for except in the name 
there is no difference in management between an ordinary borough 
and acity. Each borough may be divided into wards. The lowest 
number of wards in a borough, where a borough is divided into 
wards, is two, and the highest number six. There are eighty-one 
counties, and each county may be divided into ridings. The num- 
ber of ridings may vary from two to nine. The population of the 
four chief cities is as follows: Auckland, 31,424; Wellington, 
37,441; Christchurch, 16,964; Dunedin, 22,815. There are, how- 
ever, suburban boroughs adjoining the chief cities, and if the pop- 
ulation of these be added, and they should be added to get an ac- 
curate idea of the urban population at the four centres, then the 
figures will be as follows: Auckland, 57,616; Wellington, 41,758; 
Christchurch, 51,330; Dunedin, 47,280. 

If the parts of Christchurch and Dunedin within a radius of 

- eight miles be added then the population would be: Christchurch, 
55,288, and Dunedin 49,181. Before leaving the question of pop- 
ulation; one may judge of the kinds of people we have by the reli- 
gions we profess and trace our descent through our creeds. They 
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are: 

Church of England (Episcopa- Wesleyan Methodists (non-Epis- 

159,952 Small sects, Freethinkers, etc.. 37,351 


Roman Catholics.............. 98,804 Object to state...... evecsseus 15,967 
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Congregational Independents... 6,777 1,549 
Buddhists and Confucians (Chi- Society of Friends............. 321 


The ‘‘freethinkers,” so-called, and ‘‘no denominations” are 
7,487; ‘‘agnostics,” 562 ; ‘‘no-religion,” 1,490; atheists, 117. The 
Presbyterians have the largest church accommodation and the 
largest number attending church. In Southern New Zealand the 
Scotch Presbyterians predominate. 

I now come to the way in which our cities are managed. The 
franchise is uniform throughout all the boroughs and cities. All 
occupiers of land or houses are, if they are owners, and if tenants, 
if their tenancy is at least a six months tenancy, entitled to be en- 
rolled as burgesses or citizens, and they alone of the inhabitants 
have the right to vote. Every borough, and hereafter I include in 
a borough the cities, has a council consisting of a mayor and coun- 
cillors. The number of councillors varies from six to eighteen. 

When the borough is divided into wards, three councillors sit 
foreach ward. The term of office is three years, one-third of the 
council retiring each year, one from every ward. The mayor is 
elected annually by the entire borough at a general vote of the 
burgesses, each burgess having one vote only. In the election of 
councillors, however, plural voting is permitted and is thus regu- 
lated : 

One vote up to £50 yearly value of holding, two votes if over 
£50 and under £100, three votes if over £100 and under £150, 
four votes if over £150 and under £350, five votes if over £350. 

A person who has not paid his rates is not entitled to be en- 
rolled; women have the same right to vote as men. 

The duties a borough has to perform are the following: (1) 
Construction of roads and streets, (2) lighting the streets, (3) pro- 
viding water for the people, (4) general municipal improvements 
(including sewage, etc., sanitary arrangements), (5) management 
of recreation and other reserves, (6) fire brigades. Neither the 
boroughs nor counties have any control of the police. They are 
under the central, general, or colonial government. Education 
also is not under the boroughs or counties. It is managed by 
boards and committees. There are thirteen education boards, and 
almost every district in which there is a public school has a com- 
mittee. The maintenance of hospitals and the dispensing of aid 
to the poor are under separate boards. The boroughs and counties 
have, however, to pay part of the expenditures of these hospital 
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and charitable aid boards, and the councils of the boroughs and 
counties have the right to elect a certain number of members to 
such boards. Harbors are also controlled by separate boards. 
Counties have, however, the control of irrigation, and in the dry 
region of Canterbury in the South Island one county has thousands 
of miles of water races. 

The revenues of the boroughs are first rates. A borough may 
levy a general rate not exceeding one shilling in the pound on the 
annual value per annum. It may levy a small special rate for hos- 
pitals and charitable aid, and rates called special rates to pay in- 
terest and sinking fund on loans, which have been borrowed either 
with the express sanction of the colonial legislature or by the vote 
of the people at a poll. The rule as to borrowing is that a borough 
council can borrow if a vote of the burgesses is polled and a major- 
ity in number vote for the loan, provided that the majority must 
be at least one-half in number of the votes which can be exercised 
by the whole number of burgesses. 

The ratable value of property means the value at which any 
property would be let from year to year, deducting therefrom 
twenty per cent. in cases of houses and buildings and other perish- 
able property, and ten per cent. in case of land and heriditaments, 
but shall in no case be less than five per centum of the value of the 
fee simple thereof. A small subsidy is paid by the colonial govern- 
ment to the boroughs. License fees are also part of their revenues. 
The license fees are obtained from the licensing of hotels or public 
houses and other places licensed to sell alcohol, the licensing of 
public conveyances, the licensing or permits for building, etc., etc. 
Some boroughs have considerable revenue from the rents of re- 
serves owned bythem. Then some boroughs own gasworks and 
make a profit in selling gas to the citizens. Others own the water- 
works that supply the borough with water, and for that supply a 
special rate is charged. The boroughs own the cemeteries and 
there is a profit made out of the sale of burial lots. 

To show the practical outcome of the local government system 
we may take two of the cities—Dunedin and Wellington—and 
state what they do. 

Dunedin has an area of 1,420 acres, and is bounded on three 
sides by a reserve called the ‘‘ Town Belt,’’ 500 acres in extent, and 
which is set apart for recreation purposes. The city is divided into 
four wards, and its council therefore consists of a mayor and twelve 
councillors. It is well endowed, and its rent roll from its reserves 
that are let is £9,600 per year. The capital value of the reserves 
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is at least twenty years’ purchase of the rents. It has forty miles 
of finished streets with asphalted footpaths, all supplied with 
_ drainage, underground and surface, with gas and water. It has 
525 gas lamps to light the city, the cost of which is £3 each per 
annum. The lighting, extinguishing, and cleaning cost £821. 10s. 
more. The total cost of lighting is therefore £2,396.10s. The 
city is well lit- The ordinary general rates are about £12,000 
a year. The only other rates are the water rates. Its general rates 
cover lighting, hospital, and charitable aid and interest on loans. 
The water rates—which include rates for the use of water—are 
about £ 13,000 per annum. The total revenue annually in the gen- 
eral account is about £ 42,000, in the water account £ 20,000, gas 
account £27,000. There are other separate accounts kept, such 
as cemeteries, recreation reserves, abattoirs, etc. The debt of the 
city is £611,125, but £157,637 sinking fund has accrued, so the 
net debt is 4 453.488. There are assets against that of reserves 
worth close on £ 200,000o—gas-works, £ 100,000 ; water-works and 
credits, £ 246,000, and there are town hall, fire brigade buildings, 
plant, etc., etc. The rates including all rates but water rates gen- 
erally average % in the pound on the annual value. The water 
rates are charged by a percentage on houses and about one % on 
the rates on land. The total rates are 2:8%4 on the rateable an- 
nual value. 

In Wellington the rates are higher, but the rents from reserves 
are lower, and Wellington has not gas-works. The profits from gas 
in Dunedin are about £3,000 a year. The rate per 1,000 cubic 
feet to consumers is about 7s. In Wellington the rates were, gen- 
eral and special, 2:5%, and waterggd. Wellington has water- 
works, public library, public baths, recreation grounds, etc. The 
general rates, rents from endowments, licenses, etc., amounted to 
about £ 37,000 annually. In addition there are water rates, about 
£ 20,000, special rates for interest on loans, charitable aid, and 
library £19,000. The total gross debt of Wellington is £ 620,000. 
Against this there is a small sinking fund. Wellington is lighted 
by electricity. There are two large arc lamps and 630 lamps of 
twenty-candle power. The cost of lighting is 4 4.10s per year for 
each twenty-candle power lamp. There are forty-eight miles of 
streets properly formed and metalled, and ninety miles of made 
footpaths. A sewerage and drainage scheme costing about £ 185,- 
000 is nearly completed. The sewerage will be taken right out to 
sea. Forty-five and one-half miles of sewers have already been 
laid, and about 4,000 houses connected with the public sewers. 
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The boroughs are managed as I have said by a mayor and 
councillors. At the beginning of each year committees are ap- 
pointed, such as finance, reserves, fire brigades, library, building, 
etc., and these committees meet weekly, the council generally 
meeting every fortnight. The mayor is paid. In Dunedin the 
mayor gets £400 a year, in Wellington £200, but none of the 
councillors are paid. The officers of the borough are appointed by 
the borough, and though removable at the pleasure of the council 
are never disturbed in their offices so long as they remain efficient. 
Some of them have been in office for twenty years. The total sal- 
aries of officers in Dunedin are: General department, £ 2,450; 
water, £ 342; gas, £1,106—in all, £ 3,898. 

It may be asked, What is the citizen’s life? The colony is ex- 
ceedingly healthy. The death rate for 1896 was only 8.6 per 1,000 
people. I doubt if any place can show a lower death rate. The 
cities are healthy. In Wellington in 1896 there were only four 
deaths from typhoid fever. Typhus, smallpox, and cholera have 
never yet found a lodgment in New Zealand. The death rate of 
cities and suburbs was, including deaths in the hospitals, about 
ten per thousand. The mildness, and equableness of the climate no 
doubt have their effect on the death rate. In Wellington, for ex- 
ample, frost is unknown. The heliotrope blooms in winter, and 
in summer there is no extreme heat, the thermometer rarely regis- 
tering in the shade 80°. Nights are always cool. 

The intellectual life is cared for. Dunedin is the seat of a uni- 
versity. It has an art faculty, a medical school, and a mining 
school. There is a mus:um, an art gallery, and a large and valua- 
ble reference library connected with the university. It has alsoa 
high school for girls and a high school for boys, and six large public 
primary schools and a training college for teachers. There are also 
church and private schools besides. There is a public atheneum 
and mechanics institute having large reading-rooms and a lending 
library. There are many literary societies, an Otago institute deal- 
ing with science. Musical societies, art clubs, camera club, etc. 
The games of football, cricket, lawn tennis, have numerous socie- 
ties and clubs for their votaries. Rowing, yachting, cycling, bowl- 
ing, chess, draughts, etc., etc., all have their societies. The colo- 
nists are noted for their fondness of athletic and out-of-door amuse- 
ments. There is no lack of church accommodation. In Dunedin 
proper the Presbyterians have five large churches, the Episcopa- 
lians have three, the Roman Catholics one, Congregational Inde- 
pendents two, Baptists three, Wesleyan Methodists and Primitive 
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Methodists three. There is one Jewish synagogue and there are 
also meeting places of other smaller sects. 

In Dunedin there is one theatre and several halls that are used 
for concerts and plays. In Wellington there are two theatres and 
several small halls. Both have substantial municipal buildings. 

As to literature, we have not only in our libraries and in our 
book shops the books and magazines that are published in the 
United Kingdom, but American literature is common with us. We 
read the North American Review, the Atlantic, the Forum, the 
Arena, Harper's, McClure’s, Cosmopolitan, the Century, Scribner's, 
The Monist, The Open Court, etc., etc. And the literary men of the 
States are perhaps as well known to us as to the residents in the 
States. We have read Lowell, James, Hay, Clemens, Holmes, 
Craddock, Howells, etc., etc., not to mention the older writers, 
Longfellow, Prescott, Emerson, Theodore Parker, Hawthorne, 
etc., etc. And will not reading the same literature do much to 
weld us together in sympathy as partakers of the same high des- 
tiny? 

As has been said, there are eighty-one counties in the colony. 
Every borough is distinct in government from a county, though 
geographically it may appear within its area. Counties are divided 
into ridings, not exceeding nine. There must be at least six coun- 
cillors, but there must not be more than nine. The council annu- 
ally elects its own chairman from out of the councillors. The 
councillors hold office for three years, and the electors are the rate- 
payers of the county. There is plural voting as in boroughs, the 
votes being from one to five. In counties the rates are levied on 
the capital values—that is, the selling value free from incum- 
brances, and the rates cannot exceed six fartnings in the pound on 
the capital value. Counties cannot borrow beyond four times the 
amount of a year’s general rates, and then only after a poll and by 
a majority, as in a borough. 

The duties of counties are mainly confined to road construc- 
tion, drainage, and water races. Asa centre or village gets popu- 
lous it becomes a borough and ceases to belong to a county. 

This short sketch will show that we have a system of local 
government in New Zealand, and this can be said that hitherto it 
has not been the scene of party conflicts and there has never been 
charged against any of the local bodies or any of their members 
any corruption. Whether this has been because of the smallness 
of the revenues, the control of the rate-payers, or the restricted 
franchise, will be answered no doubt in accordance with the view 
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of those who venture to give an opinion. The fact that separate 
bodies control education, harbors, hospitals, and charitable aid, 
rivers, etc., may, by the very specialisation of functions, have pro- 
moted both efficiency and purity of administration. Like our broth- 
ers and sisters in race and language in Europe and America and 
Australia, we too, in our humble way, are playing our part in the 
world, and who knows but that they may even learn of us as well 
as we of them? 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL.’ 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


IV. Solomon.—The Division of the Kingdom.—The Early Years of 
the Divided Kingdoms. 


O BE THE SUCCESSOR of David was a great inheritance, 
but a much greater responsibility. Will Solomon, upon 
whose youthful shoulders the dying father laid the heavy burden, 
be equal to it? There is perhaps no other personage of Israelitish 
history of whose true character and its historical significance it is 
so difficult to get a clear conception and give a correct picture, as 
Solomon ; for what we know of him is scant and self-contradic- 
tory. It is possible to represent him as an oriental despot of the 
most common stamp and support every trait of the picture thus 
drawn with Bible references, and to take credit into the bargain 
for one’s objectivity and freedom from prejudice. But such a 
judgment would be absolutely unhistorical: Solomon cannot have 
been an ordinary and insignificant man,—on this point history 
speaks loud and clear. 

He was the acknowledged favorite of his father. This may 
have been due solely to the fact that he was a late offspring, con- 
siderably younger than David's other sons, and born in his father’s 
old age. Now it is deeply rooted in the nature of a man that his 
desire for children and his fondness for them grows with advan- 
cing age. A grandson is usually loved more fondly than a son, and 
Solomon might have been David’s grandson as far as years were 


1 Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C, H. Cornill, by W. H. Carruth of the University 
of Kansas. 
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concerned. But this is not the whole explanation of their rela- 
tion. Solomon was plainly made of different clay from his broth- 
ers. The elder sons of David, so far as we know them, were mere 
caricatures of their father, rude, wild fellows, who had inherited 
their father’s strength and beauty indeed, but not his lofty mind 
and noble spirit. 

Moreover, in estimating Solomon, his mother is a factor to be 
considered. Bathsheba, this demoniac creature, must have been 
a quite unusual and extraordinary woman ; for to attach to herself 
such a man as David not merely in the fleeting intoxication of a 
criminal passion but permanently, and to be indispensable to his 
heart for twenty years, required more than simply a beautiful face, 
especially when one considers how quickly physical charms decay 
in oriental women. From this extraordinary mother also Solomon 
had received a rich endowment for his career. Thus we can easily 
comprehend how the aged king took into his heart of hearts this 
highly gifted, clever and animated boy who played about him, 
growing under his very eyes into the image of his fondly cherished 
mother, and how he came to the honest conviction that this son 
was the fittest and worthiest to sit upon the throne after himself. 
And in diverting the succession to him he committed no wrong ac- 
cording to Israelitish ideas. In ancient times custom seems really 
to have conceded to the father unrestricted disposal of the right 
of primogeniture: the Hebrew language devised a regular formal 
expression for the transference of the right of primogeniture to a 
son who was not the first born, and this right was expressly taken 
from the father only with the giving of the Second Law (Deuter- 
onomy). Solomon was eighteen years old when he ascended the 
throne, at least no older than this The fact that in spite of this he 
maintained his dominion for forty years under the most trying con- 
ditions is of itself sufficient evidence of his great qualities, and that 
his father had not been deceived in him. 

The new king’s tasks were given in his conditions. David 
himself had really not been a conqueror. To extend the realm fur- 
ther would have been folly; rather could the loss of provinces be 
endured if only domestic conditions were strengthened and consol- 
idated. The kingdom of David was the creation of enthusiasm, an 
achievement of a mighty national tendency which his masterful 
personality had released and guided: if this creation was to be 
permanent it was necessary that institutions should take the place 
of persons. | 

David had in the main left domestic conditions unaltered. He 
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was satisfied if Israel always responded to his summons, and the 
tribute of conquered peoples sufficed to meet the expenses of the 
still comparatively simple court. True, David does seem to have 
contemplated some measures of taxation—the great census of 
which we are told can have had no other end in view—but when a 
severe pestilence broke out he saw in it a divine hint and gave the 
matter up. What united the Israelites under David was free obe- 
dience and voluntary subjection ; it was not forgotten, and he him- 
self did not deny that his rule was the outcome of popular choice. 
In comparison with the neighboring peoples having long-estab- 
lished monarchical forms of government, conditions in Israel were 
still thoroughly patriarchal and primitive, and David was only a 
sheikh on a large scale. Now it was Solomon’s accomplishment 
and merit to have rid the Israelites of the last trace of their Be- 
douin character, and to have trained them in a severe and even 
harsh school into national citizenship. Tradition sees in him pre- 
eminently the judge and the ruler who establishes everywhere solid 
order and strictest discipline. And in this respect his activity was 
unquestionably beneficent and laid the foundation for all after 
time. If David created an Israelitish nation, Solomon created an 
Israelitish state. 

But,—and now we come to the reverse of the medallion—Sol- 
omon was thoroughly imbued with the sentiment: L’état e’est moi. 
His government has a decidedly personal character, and all that he 
did was done not for the benefit of his people, but for his own glo- 
rification. Love of splendor and desire for display are the most 
prominent traits of his picture. He looked for the essence of do- 
minion in outward show: extensive buildings, an extravagant court 
with innumerable servants and concubines,—that was his taste. 
But for this he needed most of all money, and so his whole reign 
has a marked financial character. This necessity grew more im- 
perative in so much as the tributes from foreign peoples soon 
ceased. 

Right at the beginning of his reign Edom secured its inde- 
pendence. Hadad, a descendant of the Edomite royal family, had 
escaped the catastrophe that came upon Edom at the hands of 
Joab and David by fleeing to Egypt and had there formed an alli- 
ance of marriage with the Pharaoh. When he heard that David 
and Joab were dead Hadad returned to his country. He despised 
Israel and became king in Edom, as the Book of Kings briefly and 
dryly reports. The commercial highway by way of the Arabah 
valley to the Red Sea must, indeed, have remained in Solomon’s 
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possession, otherwise he would not have been able to make his fa- 
mous trips to Ophir; but Hadad evidently ruled without molesta- 
tion in the Edomite mountain-land proper. 

Moab, too, seems to have shaken off the Israelitish yoke. At 
any rate, it was necessary soon after to subdue it anew. But a 
matter of much more moment was that Solomon did not, or could 
not, prevent the secession from Israel of the Aramzans whom 
David had conquered. They established a new kingdom with Da- 
mascus as centre, which was destined to become the mortal enemy 
of Israel. 

Thus the conquests of David were quickly lost, and Solomon 
was left dependent on the resources of his own land and people 
alone. He divided the land into twelve districts for fiscal pur- 
poses, each of which had to meet the expenses of the court for one 
month. In conjunction with the Pheenicians he undertook from 
his seaport of Eziongeber expeditions to South Arabia and East 
Africa, which brought him abundant profit. From the caravans 
which crossed his territory he collected high tolls, and monopo- 
lised the Egyptian horse trade with Asia. And when these re- 
sources failed he borrowed of his friend and neighbor, Hiram of 
Tyre. The Tyrian loan had finally reached the amount of 12,000 
pounds of gold: that is, according to current value of the metal, 
about $2,880,000, but taking into consideration the purchasing 
power of money at that time it would in fact correspond to $48,- 
000,000 ; and as Solomon could not pay back this immense sum he 
had to cede to Hiram a border district with twenty towns. 

But Solomon’s chief need was workers. To supply it he robbed 
the Canaanites who still dwelt among the Israelites of all their 
rights and liberties, making them state slaves, just as Pharaoh 
Rameses II. had done to the Israelites in Goshen in his day. 
This was not exactly commendable, but it was an enormous ad- 
vance in the centralisation of the state. Saul had planned some- 
thing of the sort, but had not been able to carry it out. But this 
was still insufficient, and accordingly Solomon had levies made of 
30,000 Israelite citizens, who were compelled to work in sections 
of 10,000 every fourth month. 

Among the buildings of Solomon none became of such impor- 
tance to succeeding generations as the Temple. Yet the Temple 
was originally planned merely as a chapel—only a part, and by no 
means the largest and most important, of Solomon’s palace. The 
royal residence of David had long ceased to satisfy the increased 
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requirements. Solomon worked for thirteen years on his palace at 
Jerusalem. 

Solomon’s activity in building and his development in splen- 
dor were doubtless increased by the fact that he had won for a 
wife the daughter of his powerful neighbor, Pharaoh Pasheb- 
chanen II., and had to supply her in some measure with what she 
was used to at home, as indeed he did build her a palace for her- 
self with quite exceptional splendor. The Pharaoh had furnished 
Egyptian troops to conquer the ancient Canaanite city of Gezer 
which was evidently indisposed to submit to forced annexation 
by Solomon, and surrendered it to Solomon as dowry for his 
daughter. 

This is a symptom of great military weakness or at least of in- 
dolence, and it is in keeping with the fact that Solomon’s build- 
ings were chiefly of the nature of fortifications. He endeavored to 
protect by fortresses all the strategic or otherwise important points 
of his country, and especially to make his capital of Jerusalem im- 
pregnable. We see that Solomon places himself wholly on the de- 
fensive and desires only to put his country into condition to main- 
tain and defend itself within his own borders. Here the difference 
from David becomes most conspicuous, but here also the question 
may be asked whether Solomon’s policy was not the more correct 
and suited to the situation. If he succeeded in securing his own 
country against attack and strengthening it within, that was 
enough. 

That these new conditions seemed very strange to the Israel- 
ites, who were accustomed to the most unrestricted freedom, and 
were very distasteful to them, we can easily imagine. So much 
the more significant is the fact that there was only one revolt 
against Solomon’s authority, and that easily suppressed. A young 
Ephraimite named Jeroboam had attracted Solomon’s attention 
and Solomon had made him overseer of the laborers of the house 
of Joseph, who were working on the fortifications of Jerusalem. 
Jeroboam induced those whb were under him to rebel, though they 
probably followed unwillingly, but was obliged to flee to Egypt. 
There the throne was no longer occupied by Solomon’s father-in- 
law, but a new dynasty had arisen, the founder of which, Sheshenk 
I. (Shishack), of course received with open arms the enemy of his 
neighbor who was allied to the previous dynasty. 

Otherwise Solomon’s reign seems to have passed off alto- 
gether peacefully and without disturbance within the country 
itself. And in one respect it bore the most important results for 
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Israel. Solomon was what one might almost call a cosmopolitan 
nature: he extended immensely the intellectual horizon of Israel, 
and opened his country in all directions to intercourse with the 
world. He placed Israel in the ranks of the great nations. Not 
only gold and ivory, sandalwood and peacocks came to Jerusa- 
lem ; but also the art of the Phcenicians and Egyptians, the wis- 
dom and the fairy-lore of the East found their way into Israel, giv- 
ing everywhere the most powerful impulses, and rousing to new 
life. 

Solomon was just as striking and winning a person as his 
father David, only in a different way: what is told of his wisdom 
and his wit, his artistic and scientific tastes and interests is cer- 
tainly to be regarded as historical. The epigram has come down 
to us which he uttered on the occasion of the dedication of the 
Temple, and it is among the most profound and original in all 
Israelite literature. It runs: 

‘* God hath set the sun in the tent of heaven, 
But He Himself hath chosen to dwell in the thick darkness. 
And yet I have dared to build Thee an house 
As habitation and a dwelling-place for ever." 

It is quite conceivable that about the person of just such a 
ruler a whole circle of legends and anecdotes was woven, and his 
portrait was especially ornamented by poetry. Judah never had 
occasion to regret that it remained faithful to its son and pre- 
served the solid structure of the state founded by Solomon. 

After a reign of forty years Solomon died and thereupon a se- 
rious crisis came upon his realm. The imposing personality of 
Solomon had restrained opposing forces; now they were deter- 
mined to bear the heavy burdens no longer. In Jerusalem, it is 
true, Rehoboam, the oldest son of the deceased king, was promptly 
recognised ; but in northern Israel they had not forgotten that Da- 
vid was not a member of their tribes, but that the house of Joseph 
had submitted to him as an electoral king and on the terms of a 
solemn electoral compact. 

And so all Israel gathered at Shechem to set terms for the new 
king: ‘* Make thou the heavy yoke which thy father put upon us 
lighter, and we will serve thee,” so ran their demand. Rehoboam 
was clearly disposed to consent, but his advisers succeeded in 
changing his purpose. Legally considered, the men assembled at 
Shechem were rebels; he was urged to make no concessions to the 
revolution, but to suppress it by an appearance of energetic firm- 
ness. When on the third day the people came to get the royal re- 
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sponse Rehoboam answered: ‘‘ My father did lade you with a 
heavy yoke, but I will add to your yoke; my father hath chastised 
you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 

After these fateful words the rebellion was openly declared. 
The terrified king sent Solomon’s overseer, Adoniram, to nego- 
tiate, but he could not have chosen a less acceptable negotiator ; 
the people stoned the odious officer to death before the eyes of the 
king, and the latter hastily sought his chariot and barely escaped 
to Jerusalem. But those who were at Shechem proclaimed Jero- 
boam, who meanwhile had returned from Egypt, king over Israel. 

And thus the work of David was destroyed; what he had 
united through the pains and labors of a beneficent life was divided 
forever by the imprudence of his grandson. Of course the might of 
the nation was broken by this division, and it is a real wonder and 
an astonishing evidence of its toughness and vitality that it main- 
tained itself, divided as it was, for centuries. 

We have very scanty information regarding the next two cen- 
turies. The Hebrew sources themselves run low, and we receive 
nothing worth speaking of from without. Even the kings of this 
period are known to us by little more than their names. Only a 
few, here and there, are for us concrete figures with individual 
features. 

In the beginning the two hostile brothers made war upon each 
other for life and death. At first the advantage seems to have 
been upon the side of Judah, where Rehoboam had at his disposal 
the well-filled arsenals and garnered treasures of his father, and 
lived amid established conditions, while Jeroboam had to create 
everything from the beginning. Thus Jeroboam considered it ad- 
visable to transfer his residence from Shechem, where he had at 
first dwelt, to Penuel on the east bank of the Jordan. 

But at this point a severe storm broke over Rehoboam. The 
Egyptian Pharaoh, Shishak (Sheshenk), marched against his coun- 
try and plundered Jerusalem, carrying off all the treasures accumu- 
lated by Solomon. As Shishak is the former host and protector of 
Jeroboam one might be led by the account of the Old Testament 
to suspect that Jeroboam had called him in to relieve him of his 
neighbor and enemy; but from the report of his victory made by 
Shishak himself in the great temple of Ammon at Karnak we learn 
that he conquered and plundered north Israelitish cities also, and 
accordingly that his expedition was directed against both king- 
doms alike. So we see that it was just an ordinary marauding ex- 
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pedition on which Shishak expected to secure easy booty and 
cheap laurels, and succeeded. 

This is all that is told us of the seventeen years reign of Re- 
hoboam,—this and the fact that there was constant war between 
him and Jeroboam. It is the same with Rehoboam’s son and suc- 
cessor Abijah, though it appears that he entered into alliance with 
the kingdom of Damascus, in order, of course, to make with it 
common cause againt Israel. Abijah reigned but three years; he 
was followed by his son Asa, of whom we learn that he was obliged 
to take measures against his own mother, because she had devoted 
herself to the worship of an unclean idol. 

Meanwhile Jeroboam had died after a reign of twenty-two 
years, having transferred his residence back to the west side of the 
Jordan at Tirzah. He was followed by his son Nadab. But the 
latter was murdered in the second year of his reign. While en- 
gaged in the siege of the Philistine border fortress of Gibbethon— 
for we learn thus that war had again broken out between the peo- 
ple of northern Israel and the Philistines—he was slain by a cer- 
tain Baasha and the whole house of Jeroboam destroyed. 

This performance is typical of the whole history of the north- 
ern kingdom. Israel had rebelled against the heavy yoke of Solo- 
mon, and now it was never rid of revolutions and anarchy; the 
throne was regarded as derelict, and every bold robber took pos- 
session of it only to be dispossessed by the next more lucky comer. 
Baasha who was perhaps Nadab’s general (the usurpers are gen- 
erally officers and the revolutions military revolutions), and who 
must have been an efficient soldier, turned his whole force against 
Asa of Judah. At Ramah, about six miles north of Jerusalem, on 
the border of his country, he established a close blockade, and as 
the Book of Kings says, ‘‘suffered no one to go out or come in 
to Asa, king of Judah.” Asa was thus brought into such straits 
that he gave all his remaining gold and silver to purchase the aid 
of the king of Damascus. The latter immediately invaded and de- 
vastated the whole north of Israel, whereupon Baasha was obliged 
to hasten to the aid of his hard-pressed north-border. Now Asa 
summoned all Judah to arms, had the fortifications at Ramah taken 
down and the material transported across the border where with 
Baasha’s stone and timber he strongly fortified Geba and Mizpah 
on his own territory. The Book of Kings also attributes to him 
the fortification of other cities. 

Baasha ruled for twenty-four years. But fate overtook his son 
Elah. Once more the Israelites were in the field against the Philis- 
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tines and besieging Gibbethon ; but the king, as it is said, lay 
drunken at Tirzah in the house of his minister, Arza. Here a cav- 
alry officer named Zimri murdered him and exterminated the 
whole house of Baasha and all his relatives and friends. But the 
glory of Zimri was to last but seven days. Scarcely had the army 
which lay encamped before Gibbethon, learned of the palace-revo- 
lution when it proclaimed its tried leader Omri as king. In forced 
marches Omri moved against Tirzah; Zimri realised that all re- 
sistance was in vain, but was resolved at least to die like a king: 
he set fire to the palace and perished in the flames. Omri, how- 
ever, was not destined to receive general recognition; a certain 
Tibni was set up as opposition king. But after several years of 
civil war Omri succeeded in overcoming his rival; Tibni fell, and 
now Omri was the undisputed monarch. 

Omri’s very first deed after attaining the sole rule bears testi- 
mony to his statesmanship. Zimri had burned the palace at Tir- 
zah, and there was need of building another. Omri may himself 
have learned with dismay what an easy game the capture of the 
capital had been; therefore he moved the royal residence to an- 
other place and founded Samaria. The very name, which we may 
translate with watch tower (Wartburg), is significant enough. 
Proud and free the hill of Samaria rises from the surrounding val- 
ley, sloping gently only to the east, but falling off steeply on the 
other sides. A gigantic circle of higher mountains surrounds it 
with a protecting sweep. Moreover this particular region is extra- 
ordinarily fertile and comparatively well watered. From a strategic 
point of view especially the choice of the site is a strikingly fortu- 
nate one; that the kingdom of Israel survived for a century and a 
half the lamentable times that soon came upon it is due first of all 
to its almost impregnable capital, which resisted even the Assyri- 
ans for three years. Through the foundation of Samaria Omri be- 
came the real founder of the kingdom of Israel, and it has its good 
reason that the Assyrians always designated the kingdom of Israel 
as Omriland. 

Further than this we know only a few facts regarding Omri’s 
reign, and these only indirectly. He made successful war against 
Moab, colonised the northern parts of Moab with Israelites, and 
made the king Kemosgad pay tribute. On the other hand, he was 
not successful against Damascus: he had to cede several border 
districts and acknowledge a sort of feudal overlordship. Therefore 
he sought the support of his powerful neighbor on the west, and 
married his son Ahab to Jezebel, the daughter of the Tyrian king 
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Ethbaal. With Judah, where king Asa still reigned, he seems to 
have maintained peace and to have taken steps toward closer rela- 
tions with the brother kingdom. On the other hand, the first con- 
flict with Assyria occurs in his reign. 

Under Assurnasirapal, who ascended the Assyrian throne in 
884 B. C., the power of Assur experienced a mighty revival after a 
long period of decrepitude ; Assurnasirapal is the first of the great 
conquerors who lived wholly in war and by war and carried the ter- 
ror of the Assyrian arms everywhere. In the year 876 he marched 
as far as the Mediterranean and Mount Libanon, and Omri among 
others hastened to lay his offering at the feet of the mighty mon- 
arch; but Assurnasirapal never came again. 

Omri was succeeded’ by his son Ahab. We know relatively 
the most of him, because the great prophet Elijah was his contem- 
porary, and his career throws also important light on the king. 
True, this light is not favorable for Ahab, and his conflict with 
Elijah was fateful for him. He is one of the most ill reputed per- 
sonages in Israelitish history. But if we examine carefully and 
with the searching eye of criticism the reports preserved regarding 
him, the result is a materially different picture. His religious con- 
flict with Elijah, as reported in the Book of Kings, is pure legend; 
the historical residue turns out to be quite innocent, leaving no oc- 
casion for any just reproach to Ahab, and the only actual crime 
that is laid to his door, the judicial murder of the Israelite Naboth, 
was the work of Jezebel, which he simply did not interfere with; 
when Elijah openly and frankly reproached him with the wretched 
deed, he bitterly repented it and did heavy public penance for it. 

What remains of the reports concerning Ahab shows him to 
have been a worthy son of Omri and one of the best kings and 
most powerful rulers that Israel ever had. The situation of his 
kingdom was very critical, and to this were added exterior misfor- 
tunes, crop-failure, and shortage, famine and drouth, so as to 
shake the state to its foundations. But Ahab was equal to the sit- 
uation, and managed to win the respect and admiration of friend 
and foe. First of all, he took steps for a peaceful and friendly re- 
lation with Judah. Under him we find again for the first time Is- 
rael and Judah fighting shoulder to shoulder; the old feud is for- 
gotten, and to seal their friendship the two reigning houses ally 
themselves by marriage: Jehoshaphat of Judah, who meanwhile 
had succeeded his father Asa, married his heir, Jehoram, to Atha- 
liah, the daughter of Ahab. 

It is notable, although Jehoshaphat reigned twenty-five years, 
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and is praised by the Book of Kings as one of the best kings of 
Judah, that we really know nothing about him save his relations to 
the ruling family of Israel. When we find express mention that 
under him there was no king in Edom, but that a governor from 
Judah ruled the land, we may indeed infer that Jehoshaphat again 
subdued the land and deposed the dynasty of Hadad, but the con- 
clusion is not inevitable. He attempted to resume the Ophir ex- 
peditions of Solomon from Ezion-geber, but characteristically re- 
fused to let his Israelitish friend and neighbor take part in them. 
However, he did not in the end carry out his purpose, for the ships, 
though constructed with much pains, were wrecked, probably be- 
cause they were not managed by the skilled seafarers of Pheenicia, 
who in Solomon’s undertakings had been the leaders. 

The most important matter in the reign of Ahab is his wars 
with the kingdom of Damascus. Omri had been obliged to recog- 
nise its overlordship in a certain fashion, and evidently Ahab did 
the same for some time; but he could not suffer this state of things 
to continue. After he had increased the power of resistance of 
his country by fortifying the most important cities, he made an at- 
tempt to secure his independence. At first fortune did not favor 
him, and Ahab found himself shut upin Samaria. King Ben-hadad 
sends word to him: ‘‘ Thy gold and thy silver are mine.” And 
with truly royal mind Ahad does not hesitate to take upon himself 
the misfortune of his people, and consents. 

Now Ben-hadad, who had evidently not expected such prompt 
yielding, demands further that his people shall also plunder Sama- 
ria. But Ahab cannot consent to this; he says: ‘‘All that thou 
didst send for of thy servant at the first I will do; but this thing I 
may not do.” Then Ben-hadad answers: ‘‘ The dust of Sama- 
ria will not suffice for handfuls for all the people that follow me;” 
and to this brutal boast Ahab replies with dignity and decision: 
‘* Let not him that girdeth on his armor boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.’’ While Ben hadad and his officers lie in their 
drunken mid-day sleep Ahab makes a desperate sortie with the 
seven thousand two hundred and twenty-three men whom he had 
in Samaria; the Syrians are taken wholly by surprise and de- 
feated, and hasten back to Damascus in confusion with additional 
heavy losses on the way. 

The following day they again measure strength in open battle 
at Aphek, and again, despite greatly inferior numbers, Ahab wins 
a complete victory ; the army of Damascus is destroyed, and Ben- 
hadad himself, with the remnants of his forces, shut up in Aphek. 
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But Ahab nobly and magnanimously spares his defenceless oppo- 
nent, and makes peace and friendship with him on condition of the 
surrender of all the territories that had been taken from Israel. 

This performance on the part of Ahab is only explained bya 
very surprising piece of information which we receive from the As- 
syrians. Salmanasar II., son and successor of Assurnasirapal, 
takes up his father’s plans, and in 854 leads all the forces of his em- 
pire against Célesyria. At Karkar on the river Crontes there is a 
battle. Here Salmanasar meets a coalition of many kings and 
tribes, at the head of which Ben-hadad of Syria and Ahab of Is- 
rael are fighting shoulder to shoulder. True, the Assyrian king 
claims a complete victory, but this victory results in his begin- 
ning a very hasty retreat, and it is five years before he attempts to 
come again. 

If Ahab had been a king of common mould he would certainly 
have used the opportunity to fall upon the rear of this his mortal 
foe of many years’ standing and the natural enemy of his people; 
but he looked further and recognised the greater danger; and as 
he had put an end to the fraternal dissension with Judah, it was 
plainly his intention here by conciliation and magnanimity to put 
an end to the quarrel with Damascus and conquer his opponent by 
moral force; and he steadily and faithfully carried out this noble 
and magnificent policy. 

But Ahab had made the mistake of judging others by himself, 
and in his nobility and large-heartedness overlooked a factor with 
which the practical statesman unfortunately must deal, and that is 
human meanness. When the danger was past Ben-hadad never 
dreamed of keeping his plighted word, and Ahab is compelled 
to demand the rightful possessions of his people at the point of the 
sword. 

One year after the battle at Karkar the allies of that occasion 
are facing each other in open battle. Ahab was supported by Je- 
hoshaphat of Judah ; for the first time since the days of David we 
see all Israel united against a foreign foe. The campaign is to se- 
cure the important border fortress of Ramoth in Gilead. How 
high Ben-hadad rated his opponent may be learned from the order 
he gave his captains: ‘‘Fight neither with small nor great, save 
only with the king of Israel.” 

Ahab may have known or suspected this; he does not wear 
his usual armor in the battle, but his fate was sealed. By chance 
a man shot an arrow into a joint of his breastplate which was to 
put a premature end to his precious life. But Ahab proposed to 
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die as he had lived, a king andahero. Although he immediately 
recognised the wound as mortal he held himself by gigantic ef- 
forts upright in his chariot until evening, in order not to discour- 
age his troops; then his strength gives way and he falls down dead. 
At this dreadful tidings a wild panic seizes the Israelite ranks; 
they think only of saving the king’s body; battle and campaign 
are lost. This is the historical Ahab of Israel. 

The consequences of the death of Ahab are seen forthwith. 
Now that his strong hand was cold, the Moabites again became 
aggressive. Their king, Mesha, reconquered the parts of his coun- 
try that had been taken by Omri, and massacred the Israelites that 
had settled there without respect to age or sex, ‘‘as a delight for 
the eyes in Kemosh and Moab,” as he himself says. There was no 
opposition, for Ahab’s eldest son and successor, Ahaziah, seems to 
have been an incapable and insignificant man. Fortunately for 
Israel, one is inclined to say, he died in the second year of his 
reign in consequence of a fall from the window of his palace, and 
as he had no children he was succeeded by his much abler brother 
Jehoram. The latter immediately undertook a campaign of re- 
venge against Moab. In conjunction with Jehoshaphat of Judah 
they advanced from the south by way of Edom into that country 
and wasted it terribly; but Mesha succeeded in holding his own 
in the fortress of Kir-hareseth, and the allied kings were obliged to 
depart finally with their purpose unaccomplished. 

Soon after this Jehoshaphat died and was succeeded by his 
son Jehoram, husband of Athaliah. The Book of Kings reports 
from his eight years’ reign nothing but these two misfortunes: the 
Edomites freed themselves from their subjection to Judah, while 
an attempt on the part of Jehoram to subject them again failed 
utterly, and the king himself barely escaped ; furthermore the city 
of Libhah revolted from Judah and allied itself with the Philistines. 
Jehoram was followed by his son Ahaziah who reigned but one 
year, for then a terrible catastrophe broke upon the royal houses 
of both kingdoms. 

In the years 849, 848, and 845 Salmanassar was again in Céle- 
syria, and thus we can understand how Jehoram of Israel succeeded 
in recovering from the power of Damascus the city of Ramoth, be- 
fore the walls of which his father Ahab had fallen. Besides there 
had been a violent change of dynasty in Damascus, Ben-hadad 
having been murdered by one of his courtiers, Hazael, who him- 
self mounted the throne. Jehoram was wounded and withdrew to 
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Jezreel to be healed of his wound. And then the calamity which 
had long been creeping in the darkness suddenly burst forth. 

The great prophet Elijah had died; his pure and sacred work 
was carried on in a very impure and unholy spirit. The impres- 
sion grew up that the whole house of Ahab must be exterminated 
root and branch for the honor of God. And now the favorable mo- 
ment seemed to have come. Elisha sent into the camp at Ramoth 
a disciple of the prophets to anoint as king the man whom he had 
selected to execute the judgment against the house of Ahab. This 
was Jehu, a dashing cavalry officer, as we would describe him: no 
match for him in madness rode horse in Israel. 

Jehu had been an eye-witness of the memorable scene when 
Elijah, after that judicial murder executed against Naboth, had 
denounced upon Ahab the divine judgment which would demand 
of him and his children the blood of Naboth and his children. Am- 
bitious and full of restless energy, he seemed to be the most suit- 
able instrument. The anointing takes place, and his comrades do 
homage tohim. Jehu immediately forbids any one to leave the 
camp, and himself with a troop of cavalry takes the road for Jez- 
reel where lay the wounded king, and where meanwhile Ahaziah 
of Judah had arrived to visit his sick uncle. The guard seesa 
troop of cavalry approaching; after two messengers sent out to 
meet them fail to return, the two kings themselves mount their 
chariots and ride out to meet this mysterious troop. Jehoram rec- 
ognises Jehu and calls out to him: ‘‘Is it peace, Jehu?” and Jehu 
answered: ‘‘ What peace, so long as the whoredoms of thy mother 
Jezebel are so many?” Then Jehoram turned his chariot and 
cried: ‘‘There is treachery, Ahaziah!” But with fatal accuracy 
Jehu shoots an arrow into his back, piercing his heart; the body 
of the king he orders thrown into Naboth’s vineyard. Ahaziah 
had fled, but is pursued by Jehu’s command and likewise fatally 
wounded ; he dies in Megiddo, not far away, and his servants bring 
the corpse to Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the red-handed murderer has reached the royal pal- 
ace in Jezreel. The aged Jezebel is minded at least to die like a 
queen: in full royal attire she looks from the window and receives 
the ruthless Jehu with the haughty greeting: ‘‘Goes all well, 
Zimri, thou murderer of thy master?”” Jehu has her thrown out 
of the window, her blood spattering his horse. Then he coolly 
. rides over the quivering corpse, leaving it lying on the street, and 
enters the palace to proceed to a royal meal; when he is through 
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he says: ‘‘See now to this cursed woman and bury her; for she is 
a king’s daughter.” 

But there were still many royal princes in the capital Samaria. 
Therefore Jehu writes to the chief officials there: ‘‘ Ye have arse- 
nals and fenced cities; look ye out the best and meetest of your 
master’s sons, and set him on his father’s throne and fight for 
him!” For reply the intimidated people ask his orders. There- 
upon he wrote: ‘‘If ye be on my side, take ye the heads of your 
master’s sons and bring them to me to Jezreel."”” The horrible or- 
der is executed, seventy royal princes are murdered, and their sev- 
ered heads packed in baskets and sent to Jezreel. There Jehu has 
them piled in two pyramids beside the city gate and feasts his eyes 
on the terrible sight, casting to the people that stood about a cyn- 
ical witticism. 

Now he starts for the capital of the kingdom, having first 
caused all the friends, supporters and officials of the overthrown 
dynasty remaining in Jezreel to be slain. On the way there is 
more bloody work. At Beth-ekeb he meets a party of forty-two 
persons of distinction. They profess themselves royal princes from 
Jerusalem, coming to visit Ahaziah and Jehoram in Jezreel. Jehu 
has them seized, and the forty-two princes of the house of David 
follow the seventy of the house of Omri. Thus he enters Samaria. 

A supposedly religious movement had brought him to the 
throne; he now paid in his own fashion those who had elevated 
him. He makes proclamation: ‘‘Ahab served Baal a little; but 
Jehu shall serve him much.” He makes pretence as though he 
would offer his coronation-sacrifice in the temple of Baal erected 
by Ahab, and summons thither on pain of death all worshippers of 
Baal. When they were all in the trap, he had them cut down by 
the guards and desecrated the temple in the most brutal manner. 
Of course, the boards were now swept clean in Samaria also, and 
all the relatives, friends, supporters, and officials of the extermin- 
ated royal house were slaughtered. The peace of the grave dwelt 
in Samaria. 

The fanatical prophets could not have chosen for the execu- 
tion of their purpose a more unholy instrument than this blood- 
hound; even a century later, almost, Israel still stands aghast at 
the memory of this horror, and the prophet Hosea sees in the 
bloody deeds of Jehu an unatoned guilt which rests upon the king- 
dom and its royal house, and can be atoned for only by the de- 
struction of both. And if ever in history God himself has clearly 
spoken and pronounced condemnation upon human delusions, it 
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was here: by the fall of the house of Omri Israel itself was brought 
to the brink of destruction, and the reign of Jehu and of his son, 
Jehoahaz, is the most miserable period that Israel ever experi- 
enced. 

It is one of the most remarkable ironies of fate that these mur- 
ders which were alleged to have been done to the honor of God, 
and which actually did completely root out the worship of Baal in 
Samaria, led in Jerusalem to exactly the opposite result. King 
Ahaziah and forty-two princes of the royal house had succumbed 
to the murderous steel of Jehu; how will the future of Judah fare? 
A wholly unexpected turn of affairs ensues. When the queen- 
mother, Athaliah, learns that her son is dead, she proceeds to fin- 
ish Jehu’s work, and has the whole royal family put to death. 
Only one little grandson, Ahaziah’s one-year-old son, Joash, es- 
caped her frenzy ; a sister of Ahaziah, Jehosheba, who was married 
to the priest Jehoiada, saved her little nephew and concealed him 
in the temple from his grandmother. 

Athaliah now assumes the reigns of government as sovereign 
queen. She seems to have met no opposition; Judah submitted 
with just as much resignation to Athaliah and her wickedness as 
had Israel to Jehu and his monstrous deeds. Athaliah now erected 
at Jerusalem a temple of Baal, and, if we may credit the report 
which even gives us the name of the priest appointed by her, cele- 
brated the worship of Baal officially. It is asked, What can have 
moved Athaliah to turn thus sadly against her own flesh and 
blood? How is it possible that a grandmother would have her 
own grandchildren exterminated ? On this very point an explana- 
tion is not far to seek. Conditions in the Orient are such that the 
first lady of the land is not the wife but the mother of the king ; 
she is the only person to whom the king himself, the sovereign lord 
of all, shows reverence and even submission—whom he recognises 
as superior to himself; he goes to meet her, does obeisance to her, 
seats her at his right hand. So we see that the position of the 
queen-mother was actually a court office, and the highest of all; 
King Asa formally deposed his wicked mother from this dignity. 
The moment her grandson ascended the throne Athaliah would 
have been compelled to vacate this first position in the kingdom in 
favor of her daughter-in-law, and her proud heart could not bear 
this. Lust of power and the gift for ruling,—generally, alas! com- 
bined,—must have impelled her and made a fury of her ; it is possi- 
ble also that the thought arose that the ruling house in the little 
land of Judah should not fare better than that in her own mighty 
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Israel,—if she could have had her way the house of David would 
have perished from the earth. But God held his hand over it; He 
cared too much for it to let the family be destroyed by an inhuman 
woman. 

The destruction of the house of Omri and the catastrophe in 
the house of David constitute a milestone in the history of the 
people of Israel at which we may tarry and turn away overcome. 
Unspeakable horrors at Samaria, unspeakable horrors at Jerusa- 
lem, and the curtain falls on blood and corpses. Is this terrible 
picture an omen for the future? Yes, and no. In the next chap- 
ter we shall see both kingdoms fall, but their fall is not a blood- 
curdling melodrama, rather a genuine tragedy; they fall like he- 
roes, after a manful struggle with destiny, and there is a mitigating 
feature: they fall, indeed, but they do not perish: new life will 
spring from the ruins. 
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THE MISSION RUINS OF CALIFORNIA. 


BY J. M. SCANLAND. 


HE MISSION church buildings of California, the crumbling 
monuments of a mistaken policy, are picturesque in their de- 
cay. In a few years all will have disappeared, as will, also, the 
last of the aboriginal tribes found here by the missionary padres. 
At the end of the first quarter of the present century, when the 
twenty-one missions of California were in the height of prosperity, 
the friars estimated the number of Indians to be about 100,000, of 
which about 25,000 were mission Indians—that is, under the sub- 
jection of the Church. The others were styled ‘‘ Gentiles.” 

The coast line of the territory comprising California extended 
from San Francisco to San Diego—at least, that was as far north 
as the missions extended—a distance of 600 miles. 

The jurisdiction of each mission extended half the distance to 
the other, each way, and thus they controlled the entire coast line. 
Their jurisdiction inland extended only about twenty miles—be- 
yond were the mountains and the savage Indians. 

These deserted buildings now serve as a reminder of the en- 
slavement of a people who may have become civilised had the 
priests pursued a different policy and not degenerated from spirit- 
ual advisers to managers of vast estates. The spiritual welfare of 
the Indian was neglected in the enslavement of his body. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century the Jesuits 
planted a chain of fifteen missions in Lower California. Spain 
had, about that time, lost considerable of her territory, and 
shrewdly adopted the plan of invading and colonising the Cali- 
fornias through her mission policy and under the cloak of Chris- 
tianity. The prime motive was to acquire territory—which is the 
underlying principle of all governments, just as the acquisition of 
property is inherent in mankind. With the extension of her do- 
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minions, the power was to civilise the Indians, make of them good 
citizens, and award to them a due proportion of the lands they al- 
ready occupied, which ownership Spain never denied, and so rec- 
ognised in the laws of the Indies. 

The Jesuits were eager to extend their scheme of salvation to 
this western wilderness, and their services were accepted by the 
government. Donations were made by wealthy Spaniards for the 
cause of the ‘‘ Holy Faith,” the Government furnished the friars 
with a half-dozen or dozen soldiers as a guard for each of the mis- 
sions as they were established, also giving to each church orna- 
ments, vestments, etc. Unfortunately, the soldiers were placed 
under the command of the priests, and thus they had full temporal 
authority, and looked only to the prosperity of their mission prop- 
erty. 

It may be argued that the friars were actuated only by the 
best of motives. True, no doubt; but, after an experiment of sev- 
enty years, only about one-fourth of the 50,000 Indians in Lower 
California had been ‘‘ reduced to the missions,” as they termed it. 
None of them had been educated, and the Spanish Government con- 
cluded that either they or the system were at fault. Some of these 
friars deserve great credit for their self-sacrifice in spending a 
lifetime in such a barren country; while some, very likely, pre- 
ferred to rule in a savage land than to serve in civilisation. How- 
ever, the interference of the order with political matters in France 
and Spain at this time, resulted in their expulsion from those coun- 
tries and their provinces. The missions in California were trans- 
ferred to the care of the Franciscan friars, who after having landed 
at La Paz and taken possession of them, found that the property, 
together with the ‘‘ Pious Fund,” did not exceed in value $100,000. 

Spain now began to pursue a *‘ vigorous foreign policy,” and 
her energetic rulers decided to colonise ‘‘Alta”’ or Upper California, 
which Cabrillo had discovered in 1540, and Viscaino had ‘‘redis- 
covered” in 1602, and which had remained undiscovered for more 
than one hundred and fifty years afterwards. Accordingly, the 
Franciscans were given permission to accompany the colonising 
expeditions of 1769, and from that time dates the ‘‘ mission era” 
of the present California. 

The Franciscans were anxious to leave Lower California, as 
they soon found that it was a very uninviting field—for worldly 
prosperity, and besides, the Dominicans, or Black Friars, had 
asked for a division of the field of labor, and spoils, perhaps. 

Spain did not change the policy in reference to the powers of 
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the friars, but, as before, allowed to each mission a number of sol- 
diers, who were under the command of the priest in charge, who 
thus became commander, priest, law-maker, executive officer. He 
could punish a crime in any manner that he chose, and could pre- 
scribe what constituted a crime. 

Spain considered that this territory north of the Peninsula 
of Lower California was a portion of that peninsula, and that as 
it was inhabited by the same class of people, it was called Upper 
California, though according to an ancient Latin publication, dated 
1579, it was called Quivera. 

By the aid of the confiscated ‘‘ Pious Fund”’ of the Jesuits, 
the Franciscans were soon established in their new field, and dot- 
ted the coast line of Alta (upper) California with missions. The 
friars selected the most fertile spots in the watered valleys, the 
missions being located on the sea coast. Their jurisdiction ex- 
tended only a few miles into the interior, or to the foothills, where 
the wild or ‘‘ Gentile” Indians held sway. 

Spain never intended that the Indians should be dispossessed 
of their lands, or that the Church should own any lands other 
than necessary for buildings, gardens, etc. The expressed policy 
of the Government was that each mission should be converted into 
a pueblo (town) after it had been in existence for ten years, be- 
lieving that period was sufficient for the civilisation and Christian- 
ising of the Indian. But, the Franciscan Friars, following the 
policy of the Jesuits whom they had succeeded, ignored these in- 
structions, and settled down into the possession of the country. 

The friars seemed to believe that it was necessary to separate 
themselves and their ‘‘children” from the world in order to be 
successful. They reasoned that civilisation came from within and 
not from without. 

Had it not been for this mistaken policy the deserted mission 
church buildings of to-day would not be in ruins, and the 100,000 
Indians the friars found here would not have decreased to the rem- 
nant of five per cent., who are neither civilised nor savage, hav- 
ing the vices of both with the virtues of neither. 

For sixty years the missionaries had absolute control of Cali- 
fornia—temporal and spiritual. Had they sought to educate the 
Indian he would have become an industrious citizen. But, when 
the missions were abandoned, he became a vagabond. 

The priests set themselves up in defiance of the expressed wili 
of the Government in claiming the lands for their order, which 
they well knew to be the property of the Indians, and held to be 
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so by Spain. The priests argued that the Indians were ‘chil- 
dren,” and constituted themselves as the guardians of the neo- 
phytes. Each mission in time became a feudal prinicipality ; the 
priest was lord of all he surveyed, and he surveyed everything to 
the line of the next mission. They had possession of the entire 
country, and united to exclude settlers, fearing for their absolute 
power. 

In those early days it would seem that the settlers would have 
been welcomed, and they would have been under any other system 
than this, which perhaps is the main cause of Spain eventually 
losing this territory. When a settler made application to the Gov- 
ernment for land, it was granted to him provided the grant did 
_ not interfere with the existing rights of others.”’ As the chain of 
missions claimed the entire coast line of six hundred miles, the 
coveted grant did ‘‘interfere”’ with the “existing rights” of some 
one of the missions. This was the report generally made by the 
priests, to whom the petitions were usually referred. As the set- 
tlers could not well locate lands in the mountain districts, which 
were occupied by hostile Indians, the country was practically 
withheld from settlement, or colonisation, by the priests for more 
than half a century. The few people who did settle in the country 
when it was ruled by the friars, held their lands subject to the 
Church, receiving their titles from the priests, who took upon 
themselves the high-handed authority of deeding away the lands of 
the country. 

Under a genial clime, and with the advantages of a highly 
productive soil, the missionaries cultivated the vine, the olive and 
the fig, and enjoyed all the conveniences and luxuries that slave 
labor could produce. Stock multiplied with amazing rapidity on 
the virgin pastures and rich valleys, and the exports of hides, tal- 
low, and wine and other produce, swelled the coffers of the mis- 
sions, for nothing was paid for labor—the Indian received only 
food and the coarsest of raiment. As an illustration, the Mission 
of San Gabriel, one of the wealthiest, made from five hundred to 
six hundred barrels of wine yearly, and the others were not far be- 
hind in this product. Each mission averaged from 50,000 to 75,- 
ooo head of cattle, about the same relative number of sheep, and 
from 2,000 to 3,000 head of horses. And yet an Indian was not 
permitted to ride on horseback, unless first getting permission 
from the priest, and when he slaughtered cattle he was given a 
small allowance, the friars holding that too much food tended to 
make them rebellious. 
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As the missions waxed rich, they abandoned the Indians in 
the interior to their fate, and made no effort whatever to reclaim 
them to civilisation or Christianity. They made no effort at any 
time to explore the interior, so far as the establishment of missions 
was concerned. But, as the neophytes became lessened in num- 
bers in consequence of the remarkable number of deaths, incur- 
sions were made to capture the Gentile or hostile Indians, as 
much for laborers as for Christianising purposes. They were 
hunted down by soldiers with lances and rea¢as, and were lassoed 
as animals, brought to the missions, flogged into subjection, and 
then baptised. As evidence of this inactivity of the friars, no mis- 
sion was established north of San Francisco, the territory inhab- 
ited by wild Indians, until after the independence of Mexico. The 
friars never visited the interior to ascertain whether the Indian in- 
habitants were worthy or willing to be civilised. 

The beginning of the present century saw California missions 
wealthy and prosperous to an enormous degree. For about twenty- 
five years the priests experienced the most halcyon days of a sys- 
tem which seemed to prosper the greatest only as they succeeded 
in benumbing the intellect of their spirit-broken subjects. They 
lived in patriarchal state, with almost royal revenues, and with no 
one to account to. But they neglected the mind of the untutored 
Indian, looked after their flocks, herds, produce, and lands, and 
beyond their routine religious offices they had degenerated from 
priests into managers of vast estates. Had they devoted their 
time to the education of the Indian, an empire and civilisation un- 
excelled awaited them, but they would not release their grasp upon 
the Indian’s body, and they lost, perhaps, the grandest opportu- 
nity ever offered a religious order. 

Settlers made numerous complaints to the ‘‘ Supreme Govern- 
ment”’ at Madrid of the cruelty to the Indians at the missions and 
of the opposition of the priests to the settlement of the country. 
This led to the secularisation act of 1813, but its execution was de- 
layed by the Mexican revolution against Spain. Very soon after 
the independence of Mexico, that country changed the colonisa- 
tion system which had not colonised California. Under a general 
law, grants of land were given to colonists, and the secularisation 
act of Spain was re-enacted. The ‘‘Pious Fund,” which now 
amounted to about a half-million dollars, was confiscated to the 
treasury of the republic. 

The act was not enforced until several years after its passage, 
but the mission system began gradually to decay, and it was found 
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that it was a miserable failure, in that the Indians were not fitted 
for citizenship, and were too much broken in spirit to again be- 
come savages. They had been taught to depend upon the priests 
for everything, and when liberated, they were like the slaves of 
the South at the close of the Civil War, unfit for freedom. The In- 
dians were permitted to remain upon the mission lands which they 
had so long cultivated, but the friars, having been devastated of 
their authority and revenues, refused to remain as mere parish cu- 
rates, which shows that they had in view their own self aggrandise- 
ment above the welfare of the neophytes. Shorn of their temporal 
power, the friars left the Indians to their fate, rather than to labor 
in a depleted vineyard, merely to save savage souls. 

Finally, seeing that the mission policy was a failure, and as 
many of the priests were royalists and refused to take the oath of 
allegiance, the Mexican government abolished the missions en- 
tirely, and gave the priests their passports. The majority of them 
left the country, and most of these did not leave empty handed. 
The vessels that carried them also carried leathern sacks of tallow 
and barrels of olives, ostensibly. These sacks and casks were 
filled with silver and gold, the contents of each mission treasure- 
room. The shipments had been going on from the time the friars 
read the ‘‘ handwriting on the wall,” and it is stated on good au- 
thority that a very energetic friar at San Louis Obispo succeeded 
in shipping out of the country about $100,000, and when the ad- 
ministrators took possession they found no gold to tempt their cu- 
pidity. This money, sent to—no one knows where—was the re- 
sult of the Indians’ labor. They had toiled for more than half a 
century, and not only their lands, but the accumulations of their 
labor, was taken from them. 

Under the secularisation act, however, the Indians were enti- 
tled to one half of the accumulations of the missions, including 
seeds, vines, trees, orchards, etc., and half of the lands. They 
were made to believe that all had been taken from them, and, in 
some instances, the vineyards were torn up, fruit trees cut down, 
flowers uprooted, horses and cattle turned loose to stray into the 
mountains, and all of the available cattle were slaughtered at the 
command of the priests, who at once exported the hides and tal- 
low. If this vandalism of the vineyards and orchards was not in- 
stigated by the revengeful priests, it was not prevented by them, 
and could not have been done without their knowledge. 

A great deal has been written about the robbery of the mis- 
sions by the mayor-domos and administrators in charge, but justice 
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should be done even at this late day to these Mexican officials. 
The missions were but skeletons when they took charge. True, 
the administrators wasted considerable of the remaining property, 
and dispossessed the Indians of the lands, which were theirs by 
right of occupancy, long before the missionaries came. But, had 
the priests remained in charge as curates, there would have been 
no despoliation. Instead, the priests set the example, and what 
they left behind the officials appropriated or wasted, and the Gov- 
ernment received only a pittance for the buildings. 

Seeing at last that the Indians were becoming even more de- 
graded by the mission system, which had deprived them of the in- 
stincts that nature had implanted, and left them no independence 
but the will of the priests, the Mexican Government decided to 
change its policy of colonisation. Or rather, it decided to carry 
out the liberal policy of Spain, which granted to the Indians lands 
for cultivation and lots in the pueblos for homes. Much of the 
land on which San Francisco, Monterey, Los Angeles, and other 
pueblos and presidios, now stand, was granted to partly civilised 
Indians by the Spanish Government, but they were dispossessed 
by either Mexican or American settlers. 

In 1834 Mexico inaugurated her new colonisation system. 
About three hundred colonists arrived from the City of Mexico in 
the brigs Moreles and Natalia, the latter being one of the vessels 
in which Napoleon and his battalion escaped from Elba. This 
should have been the policy from the beginning, but the friars 
strived to prevent colonisation even now, and when the first band 
of settlers arrived they were not permitted to settle in this im- 
mense country as a colony. The Church party held that they 
would in time become too powerful. In consequence the colony 
disbanded and the emigrants, after drifting around for several 
months, settled at various points, the majority of them at Los An- 
geles. .The Governor, who was one of the Church party, actually 
refused the emigrants the necessary food when their supply be- 
came exhausted, and exiled the leaders from the country. As an 
evidence of the priestly opposition, the Natalia was scuttled one 
‘‘dark, stormy night” at Monterey, by which the emigrants lost 
most of their household effects. This was charged to the Church 
party. It was certainly done by persons inimical to the colonists, 
who had become unpopular in consequence of the stories set afloat 
that they had come to take possession of the mission property. 

The missions were secularised, or confiscated, by the Mexican 
Government in 1835, and in a few years all of the property of the 
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vast estates was wasted by the administrators. The Government 
received little or nothing. 

Then followed a series of revolutions: A Governor who at. 
tempted to enforce the degree of secularisation was deposed, anda 
‘*Church Governor” installed, to be in turn deposed. No sooner 
would a Governor arrive from Mexico than he found a revolution 
on foot to depose him. The ‘‘ year of revolutions,” 1836, witnessed 
five such changes in the gubernatorial office. The friars, who were 
loyal to Spain, and refused to take the oath of allegiance to Mex- 
ico, sided with the revolutionists when they happened to be ‘ pro- 
nouncing ” against an enemy of the Church. Finally, the priests 
were sent out of the country, and the decay of the missions, which 
had outlived their doubtful usefulness, soon sank into that decay 
and ruin which overtakes all institutions founded upon ignorance 
and slavery. 

Prior to the arrival of this colony there were not more than 
about 7,000 settlers in California—about one-third of that number 
being Spanish and Mexican, exclusive of the soldiers, who were 
mainly convicts sent into exile and servitude. Within five years 
after the secularisation of the missions the population had in- 
creased about 100 per cent. Had Spain adopted this policy of col- 
onisation half a century earlier, or before the Mexican revolution, 
she would no doubt have reared a magnificent and rich empire in 
the west. But her statesmen made the mistake when they permit- 
ted the friars to accompany the first colonising expedition under 
Portalla in 1769. Even had the expressed policy of Spain been 
carried out, which was that each settler should have lands, that 
the inherent rights of the Indians should not be disturbed, and 
that the missions should be reduced to towns after ten years’ ex- 
istence, the country would have become thickly populated within 
a comparatively short time, and might be now the home of Span- 
ish-speaking people. 

Gold and silver was found in the dry beds of streams and in 
the foothills as early as 1836, but the friars warned the people 
against digging for the precious metal, telling the simple-minded 
Mexicans that adventurers would flock into the country and dis- 
possess them of both gold and their lands. This is exactly what 
did happen a decade later. 

There are left only about 5,000 Indians now. They live on 
their ranches, in brush huts, near the missions, having been dis- 
possessed of their lands. A small number cultivate crops, but the 
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majority move from place to place, working on the farms of the 
paleface. 

There are several schools for Indians in this State, Govern- 
ment and private, and the Indian pupils show a remarkable apti- 
tude in study and a high degree of intelligence, capable of further 
development. 

In order to defend their own conduct in holding the Indians 
in slavery for so many years the priests have misrepresented the 
physical and mental condition of the aborigines. They uniformly 
report that the California Indians, when the missions were estab- 
lished, were the lowest in the scale of humanity— inferior to the 
Australian Bushmen. Because the California Indian eats herbs 
and wild fruits, which his native land furnished in abundance, it 
does not follow that he was irredeemably sunk in sloth and idle- 
ness. He built huts of tules, because the mild climate did not de- 
mand anything more substantial, and he wore very little clothing 
because it was the fashion of his race, and furthermore the climate 
permitted it. Life was not with him a continual struggle for ex- 
istence, and with no hopes or ambition, he got along with the least 
amount of work possible, just as the Spaniard and Mexican who 
took his lands did when they came, and just as they do to-day. 
_ The California Indian was not continually at war with neighboring 
tribes, as were other Indians, and for this reason they are stigma- 
tised as cowardly. Living mainly upon farinaceous food, these In- 
dians were less warlike than any other tribes in the West, but they 
were not cowardly, as their frequent rebellions and uprisings 
against mission authority attests. When the conguistadores came 
early in the seventeenth century they did not find weapons of war- 
fare among the California Indians, and no indications have been 
found among the numerous relics excavated to show that they 
were a warlike people. Circumstances indicate that they were 
half-civilised when the missionaries arrived, and their complete 
civilisation could have undoubtedly been brought about just as our 
European ancestors were civilised. But education should have 
preceded the attempt to Christianise. The Indian should have 
been advanced to that mental condition by which he could be made 
_ to understand why it was better to adore the cross than his fetish. 
The friars reasoned with the lash, the dungeon, and when subjected 
physically he was baptised without knowing whether it was in- 
tended for a religious ceremony or for personal cleanliness. 

No country in the world was so well supplied by nature with 
the wants of man as was California inthe aboriginal days. The 
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hills, mesas, valleys, and streams were filled with abundance of 
game and fish, and the forests were full of trees, plants, and vines, 
bearing seeds, nuts, and berries that grew in profusion and luxu- 
riance in this tropical clime. Being a child of nature, the Indian 
enjoyed the fruits of this ideal world of his in the most natural 
manner. He was not lazy, for it was his work that built the mas- 
sive mission buildings and created the wealth of the missions. He 
was not so stupid as the friars paint him to be, for he became ex- 
pert in mechanics, readily learned to till the soil, cultivate fruits, 
construct irrigating ditches, manufacture cloth, and even to make 
wine for the priests. Minds capable of receiving such instruction 
were not ‘‘incapable of being instructed,” and all of their handi- 
work goes to prove that the California Indian was capable of civili- 
sation, at least in two generations. They constructed irrigating 
ditches, the remains of some of which are still in existence, and 
they were skilful in the manufacture of various articles. True, 
they did this under instruction, but a mind susceptible of being so 
instructed is also capable of being educated to a point of civilisa- 
tion. 

These Indians had a religion and worshipped a supreme being. 
Their priests wore long robes of human hair, but these the mis- 
sionaries burned, and finally drove their rivals out of the field. 
Their finely wrought ornaments of gold and silver showed that 
they were artisans and possessed inventive skill not excelled by the 
subsequent teachings of the missionaries who enslaved them. 

The fact that they navigated the ocean for some distance in 
canoes, rudely constructed of bark (according to the statements of 
the Spanish conquerors) is proof that they were skilful and enter- 
prising. 

Navigators and scientists from France, Russia, the United 
States and other foreign countries who visited this coast in the 
early part of this century, all unite in stating that the Indians were 
held in bondage mental as well as physical, and that the methods 
used by the pgiests in obtaining converts was ‘‘little better than 
kidnapping,” and that their treatment was worse than that ac- 
corded to the serfs of Russia, or the negroes of the Southern States. 

Ethnologists and philologists who have made an exhaustive 
study of the Hindu, Chinese, and Japanese races, have discov- 
ered convincing testimony that the Indians found in Mexico and 
the Californias are descended from the Mongolian. Protius holds 
that the Peruvians are descended from the Chinese, and states that 
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the ‘‘Spaniards found wrecks of Chinese vessels in the Straits of 
Magellan.” 

The customs of the aborigines go toward proving their Asiatic 
origin. They had no written language, but kept their records by 
means of bundles of strings with knots of various colors, as did the 
Chinese many centuries ago. Their system of notation, calculation 
of time, and ornaments are similar. 

The Chinese now in California bear a striking resemblance to 
the California aborigines, where the type is found in its purity. 
And there is a similarity in their language, both in gesture and in- 
tonation. 

Had not the Spanish priests destroyed all of the records at the 
conquest of Peru, and later of the Californias, there would have 
been more evidence, and of a conclusive nature, as to the origin of 
the native races. But enough is known, however, to establish the 
fact that the native Californians were a people susceptible of civili- 
sation, even if they were not already partly civilised and educated. 

The large stone houses, or casa grandes, found in New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California have their counterpart in Thibet, and they 
were built by Mongolians. History states that many of the Tartar 
invaders of this country were of the Christian faith. That much is 
certain, that the conquering Spaniards found the cross in Peru and 
among the aborigines in California. 

The California aborigines did not offer human sacrifice, and 
were not savages. They were a peaceful and agricultural people, 
and had the missionaries educated them, Christianity would have 
followed. They had a grand opportunity, but failed to grasp it. 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN PERE HYACINTHE LOYSON 
AND THE EDITOR OF THE OPEN COURT. 


NEUILLY PRés Paris, 22 July, 1894. 
Dr. Paul Carus. 

My Dear Sir:—.... The parts of your Primer of Philosophy 
which I have had translated for my perusal have struck me very 
forcibly by reason of the emphasis with which you have expounded 
the necessity of the great philosophical principles which should be 
established in the human soul as the basis of all certitude and all 
religion, and which no revelation coming from without, however 
excellent it may be, can supplant. 

I do not know to what degree you are a Christian. As for my- 
self, I worship the Word which is incarnate in Jesus Christ. But 
I do not forget that before having been manifested in a man and 
in having thus opened up a new epoch in the history of mankind, 
the Word was eternal and universal, and, according to the beauti- 
ful words of the Evangelist, ‘‘the true light which lighteth every 
man which cometh into the world.” 

In their manner of understanding the religion of the incarnate 
Word, Christians too often miscomprehend the Eternal Word, the 
uncreated reason which proceeded from the Father before all time 
and from which proceedeth in time the reason and the conscience 
of men. 

Believe me, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
HYAcINTHE Loyson. 


20 April, 1895. 
My Dear Sir :—My slight knowledge of English has hitherto 
enabled me to grasp only very imperfectly your philosophical point 
of view, but I now comprehend it, thanks to the French transla- 
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tions of your works, L’/dée de Dieu and Conscience du Moi. Ihave 
found in these two works many good and beautiful things worthy 
of a philosopher and a man. But on one fundamental point I differ 
radically from you. 

Not only as a Christian but as a thinker I believe absolutely in 
God, living and personal,—though not necessarily anthropomor- 
phic,—and in the like personal immortality of the humanego. I 
say with Maine de Biran, ‘‘ Science has two poles: infinite person- 
ality, which is God, and finite personality, which is the ego.” 

I could not live, I should be overwhelmed with intellectual and 
moral asphyxia, if I were to lose this double and profound convic- 
tion. 

Truth is not for me an abstract ideal without a living support. 
It is the direct, unmediated radiation of the divine reason in hu- 
man reason, and, as the fourth gospel excellently has it, ‘‘ the 
light of the Word which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” 

I remain, dear sir, sincerely yours, 
H. L. 


The Rev. Hyacinthe Loyson. 

Dear Sir:—Thanks for your letter. I am sorry that on the 
two most important points, the problems of God and the soul, you 
find yourself in disagreement with my position; but I am always 
delighted to meet an adversary of your type, a man of warm con- 
victions and unusual intellectual ability, for you are not loath to 
give your reasons, and 1 am sure that they are worthy of consid- 
eration. If you point out to me my errors I shall be glad to change 
my views. I should be glad to have from your pen for publication 
in either Zhe Monist or The Open Court an exposition of your stand- 
point, and if possible a refutation of that view which we, the edi- 
tors of Zhe Monis?, call the Religion of Science. 

You write that you absolutely believe in a personal God and 
in a personal immortality of the human ego. These two ideas are 
to you as they were to Maine de Biran, the two poles of science, 
and you would be struck with intellectual and moral asphyxia if 
you ever lost this conviction ; and as you understand by personal 
immortality the continuance of a human ego, so by personal God, 
you understand plainly an individual being, an ego personality, a 
concrete though spiritual existence. I can feel with you and I can 
sympathise with you, for I have been in the same predicament as 
you. ButI cannot follow you. Norcan I approve of the fervor 
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with which you emphasise your belief as the sole condition for the 
welfare of your soul. For in doing so you endanger the future of 
those whom you impress with your powerful personality. 

When I was young I was taught as you believe. I was taught 
that there was no God unless God was a personal God, and a per- 
sonal God means a God who is possessed of an ego; God was char- 
acterised as a self, endowed with a consciousness of self. At the 
same time I was taught that immortality must be the ensured con- 
tinuance of our personal consciousness in its idiosyncrasy with all 
individual recollections and relations. Many struggles would have 
been spared me if my parents and teachers had not written on the 
guide-post that leads to a higher and purer religion the words 
‘‘atheism and nihilism.” Thus I was prevented for a long time from 
attaining a scientifically tenable conception of God and soul. But 
man cannot help growing, and I had, nevertheless, to march on- 
ward, though I could not avoid passing through atheism and nihil- 
ism, losing both my God and my soul ; for after a most careful ex- 
amination of these two problems, which, however, at bottom are 
one and the same problem in two applications, I came, against my 
own in clination, to the conclusion that there was no God and there 
no soul. Science has as little room for the huge world-ego of a God- 
individual as for the puny ego-entity of man, supposed to exist in 
addition to the psychic elements of which the human soul in the 
course of a long evolution has been built up. We might as well 
assume the existence of a metaphysical watch-essence as a distinct 
entity residing in the watch and representing the unity of its mo- 
tions. I would gladly have believed in a personal God and in the 
reality of an ego soul, if I had not plainly recognised the desolate 
superfluity of these two postulates. It is possible indeed that the 
world might have been built by a rational being according to a ra- 
tional plan. But who, in that case, made the rationality of the Cre- 
ator? Is not reason, which you will readily recognise as intrinsic- 
ally necessary, eternal, and universal, superior to any individual 
God-being? Thus Reason would be an authority above God: it 
would be the God of God. 

Here is the problem in a nutshell : 

Take the simplest mathematical theorems, such as 2 K 2=4, 
or (a+b)? =a?+ 2ab-+b*. There are two possibilities for the an- 
thropotheistic theologian: either these theorems have been shaped 
by God to hold good in the plan of his creation, or God has cleverly 
adjusted his creation according to the laws of arithmetic and geom- 
etry. If God shaped these laws, they could not be independent 
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of Him; but they are independent of Him, of an individual God, 
for we cannot help recognising them to be true whether we believe 
in the existence of God or not. These rules, as all other rules 
of mathematics, arithmetic and logic, have not been created ; they 
are intrinsically necessary, unconditionally true, absolute, univer- 
sal, and eternal. Thus the second possibility remains only. God 
must have adjusted his creation to the laws of pure Reason, viz., 
to the eternal conditions of the cosmic order. And if God ad- 
justed His creation to these eternal conditions of the cosmic order 
they are superior to Him, as being a power to which He must con- 
form. Such, indeed, is Plato’s conception of God. Plato, when 
speaking of ‘‘the absolutely necessary,” calls it ‘‘a necessity 
against which God himself is unable to contend.””! 

In reply to Plato’s God-conception, which places necessity 
above God, we say that a God who is subject to a higher power 
does not deserve the name of God. Call him a divine spirit, an 
archangel, the demiurge, the world-fashioner, but not God; for 
God, as I conceive him, is the highest authority, the ultimate 
raison d'étre of existence, and the final standard of truth and right- 
eousness. 

On moral grounds the belief in an individual God is not less 
untenable. An anthropomorphic view of God would inevitably 
make the Creator responsible for all the untold misery in the world. 
If we accept traditional Christianity, no compensation is promised 
to the brute animal world, and for the majority of mankind misery 
is perpetuated in the sufferings of eternal damnation. And is it not 
sad that here the human heart that knows nothing of the sternness 
of scientific proof can take shelter only in agnosticism (the very 
enemy of any gnosis, scientific as well as religious,) by assuming 
that we can never comprehend the truth and had better trust in 
God’s mysterious dispensation ? 

Only after a period of deep despair in which I felt myself for- 
saken by God and struck with a moral asphyxia such as you proph- 
esy for yourself, did I regain my mental equilibrium. 

Now let me tell you that when, after the bankruptcy of my 
belief in God, I began to calm down; I opened my eyes again and 
was astonished that I could still see. I applied my mental abili- 
ties, and lo! I could still think. I had not lost my moral aspira- 
tions ; and though I had utterly surrendered my self, such as it 
appeared to me in my personality, I had not abandoned my ideals, 
my appreciation of nobility of character, my admiration for beauty 


lLaws, 818. Cf. Lawes, 741, and Protag., 345. 
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in conduct as well as in art, and above all my love of truth. God 
had died to me, and I myself had become as dead. The world was 
so empty that death appeared rather as a redemption than an anni- 
hilation. But while I continued to live, I soon felt that the well- 
springs of my religious life had not dried up; the realities of life 
remained as they had been before, and these functions of my soul 
that, according to the traditional terminology, I had accustomed 
myself to call a belief in God, continued to operate. I learned 
through experience that that which in the traditions of Christianity 
is called God symbolises actual facts. If God, as science unmis- 


takably teaches, is not an individual being, He is after all a living. 


presence, and if the soul is not an immortal ego, we cannot deny 
the actuality of the soul’s pursuits, such as the treasures of science 
and art and the grand aims of moral endeavor. The main argu- 
ment that refutes the existence of an individual God-entity affords 
incontrovertible proof of the omnipresence of an intangible God 
who, being the rationality of reason, the life of the living, and the 
ultimate norm of moral aspirations, is alone the true God. There- 
fore I should not say that the laws of mathematics are superior to 
God, I should say that they are part and parcel of Him, viz., of 
the superpersonal God. They are the most important features of 
His nature. God cannot alter them, because He cannot alter Him- 
self. But if God were an individual being, a person such a one as 
we are, a deliberating, thinking ego-consciousness, only infinitely 
greater, wiser, and better than we, the laws of mathematics and all 
other formal laws of logic and arithmetic would indeed be superior 
to Him ; for mathematical and logical truths are intrinsically neces- 
sary and eternal, and a God-individual would have to conform to 
them in order to be wise and good and great. 

The problem of the ego, both in God and in man, commands 
a wider interest among both professional thinkers and people in 
the practical walks of life, and justly so, for here lies the root of 
all difficulties. Man’s personality is the most important fact of 
life. Says Goethe: 


‘* Fiirst und Volk und Ueberwinder, 
Sie gestehen zu jeder Zeit, 
Hichstes Gliick der Menschenkinder 
Ist doch die Persénlichkeit.”’ 


[Prince and people, and those who conquer, 
Mankind in totality, 

All agree, the bliss they hanker 

For is ‘ personality.’] 


if 
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Personality asserts itself in conscious aspiration, in endeavor, 
in purposed action. Hence the importance of consciousness and 
of design. Both together constitute the functions of the soul. 
There would be no sense in life unless there were personality 
changing indifferent nature into a field of planned activity. The 
highest we can think of is that which creates and conditions per- 
sonality. That is God; and the question is only whether or not 
God is a personality himself. 

Our answer is, that the conditions of human personality are 
the same eternal laws, or necessary relations, or universal verities, 
or whatever you may call them, which constitute the entire cosmic 
order, for man’s personality is nothing but a concentrated reflexion 
of the cosmic order, a kind of quintessence of the divinity that is 
omnipresent in nature. These conditions are not an indifferent 
anything, but possess a definite character. Nor are they scattered, 
isolated facts; they constitute a harmonious unity. Considering 
their unity, we call them in their religious significance in one word 
‘*God.” The characteristic feature of personality is rational will, 
consisting in the realisation of purpose; and purpose is design 
pursued with consciousness. 

The cosmic order which reveals itself in the rationality of 
man, being inalterable and intrinsically necessary, does not only 
govern this actual world of ours, but, as an investigaticn of the na- 
ture of pure reason teaches, holds good universally for any possi- 
ble kind of world, and may, therefore, very appropriately be called 
‘‘supernatural.” It is the purely relational, not the material ; it 
is the formal, not the substantial; in comprises not the physical 
properties of nature, but the hyperphysical order of things which 
is applicable to any kind of world. It is what St. John calls the 
Logos that was in the beginning, not as a first-created being, but 
as part and parcel of God himself. Being the rationality of our 
thought and the endeavor in our noblest actions, God is nearer to 
us than any ego-God who is a distinct individuality can be, for 
God constitutes the very essence of our being. 

We may call this conception of God Nomotheism.! The order 
of the universe, the irrefragable law that permeates nature, con- 
ditioning the tiny molecular crystalisation of metals as well as the 
grand course of planets, and appearing in its highest manifesta- 
tions as the rational will of man where it shows itself as moral en- 
deavor, is God Himself. The uncreated and immutable laws of 
nature are themselves parts and parcels of God ; they are features 


1 From vépos law. 
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of His being; they are the characteristic aspects of His nature. 
They are the God whom science teaches. In their oneness we may 
call them the logic of facts, the world-reason, or Logos. Science 
teaches that the Logos is uncreated; the Logos is the divinity of 
God. 

Now, God (as I understand him to be), if he be God at all, is 
not conscious design, but, being the condition of organised unity 
of any kind, of law and cosmic order, he is also the condition of 
design, of man’s rationality, of purposive action. As such God 
-is also the condition of consciousness, for consciousness is organ- 
ised sentiency ; it is the irritability that prevails among the lower 
forms of nature, raised to the high level of self-apprehension. 
Having originated through organisation, consciousness is the pro- 
duct of the order-producing cosmic laws that are intrinsically nec- 
essary and eternal. 

But should we not admit the hypothesis of a God-conscious- 
ness, by conceiving the universe as a great organised unity, as an 
ego, endowed with the quality of self-apprehension, as a huge be- 
ing in which the planets play a part analogous to the blood-corpus- 
cles of the human brain? We reject this view of the universe as 
pantheistic, for it will be difficult for us to believe that the planet- 
ary motions are accompanied with consciousness; nor do we see 
any need of this assumption, as our God-idea is complete with- 
out it. 

Mr. W. E. A. Wilkinson, of Rasra, a reader of Zhe Open Court 
and one of my friendly critics in far-away India, objects to this 
superpersonal conception of God as follows: 


‘* Evolution is an infinite process and consciousness is manifest at both ends of 
it. God is a conscious being whose purpose is to develop out of Himself a number 
of smaller beings like Himself. The process of their development is evolution. 
The process is somewhat analogous to the birth of a child from its parents. The 
parent as a whole is a conscious being. The parts of it by themselves are not con- 
scious. There is no consciousness in a man's big toe, as such, but there is con- 
sciousness in a perfect child born from the man and containing all the elements 
that are in him. So also, as you say, there is no consciousness in the planets as 
such. But there is a consciousness in the whole universe ; and there is conscious- 
ness in that complete reproduction of the parent called man. 

‘*I maintain that my conception of God as a loving and all-wise father is far 
more satisfying than yours; that it is warranted by human aspirations, and that it 
is not inconsistent with any known scientific facts. 

‘*I require something more than definite character in this whole universe ; I 
require consciousness. I believe that there is a consciousness in the whole uni- 
verse as such. Otherwise I do not see how it can be manifested in the limited parts 
of the universe called human individuals. There cannot be any ‘conditions of sen- 
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tiency’ without sentiency. It is absurd. Consciousness either is, or is not. We 
cannot conceive of any elementary state from which it can be evolved.” 

In reply to Mr. Wilkinson’s objections I would grant the pos- 
sibility of the animation of the universe with an ego-consciousness, 
such as is assumed in his proposition, and I would for argument’s 
sake also grant that man’s soul is a part of this world-soul, devel- 
oping from elements of the world-soul into an independent being 
like unto its parent soul. But if this were so, would not the God, 
whom science reveals, that superpersonal presence of law, be still 
superior to this world-soul ? 

If Mr. Wilkinson’s God existed, I should not call him God, 
but Brahma, or world-soul, or the great spirit of the universe, and 
he would be subject to God no less than I am myself or any other 
person is. If you, however, insist on calling such a being with a 
world-wide consciousness, God, I would insist that there is some- 
thing higher than God, and I would deem the belief in God a mat- 
ter of small concern. 

God (viz., the God of science) is truly like a father, but he is 
not a father. If we speak of him as a father, it is a mere allegory. 
Take the allegory in its literal sense, as does Mr. Wilkinson, and 
you change God into a creature such as we are. A child develops 
from a part of his parents and grows into a being like them; there 
is no constitutional difference between parent and child, except 
that if the parent be faithful in the fulfilment of his duties, the son 
should become superior to his father in mental and moral equip- 
ment and start life under better conditions and with wider possi- 
_ bilities than did his ancestors. 

While I reject the letter of the belief that God is a loving fa- 
ther, I gladly accept the significance of the allegory, and I would 
go so far as to recommend belief in the letter of the allegory where 
its meaning cannot as yet be understood. In a certain phase of 
human development the belief in the letter is natural for the broad 
masses of the people who are not yet matured in philosophical 
thought and will not be able to realise the fact that God is much 
nearer and dearer to us than any human father can be to his 
child ; if they believe that there is a benevolent father in heaven 
who guides their lives and watches over them with loving care, 
they have a truer conception of the world than if they say, ‘‘ There 
is no God, let us eat and drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
shall be no more.” 

The allegory of a loving father in heaven is true enough in its 
Significance. The order of cosmic laws, which prescribes the 
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paths of the planets and arranges the wonderful combinations of 
atoms into molecules, is not only sternly just but also most bene- 
ficient and dear. It not only begets us; it also cherishes us and 
surrounds us with unceasing blessings, infinitely greater not only 
in amount and proportion but also in kind, than any father or 
mother could bestow on their children. 

If God were an individual being, even though he were con- 
ceived to be eternal and infinitely great, he would after all be one 
of us; he would be the first of all beings, the most powerful of liv- 
ing things, the monarch of creatures, the demiurge or world-builder, 
the progenitor of life, the father of all, but he would be in the same 
predicament as other beings are. 

The father of a family is as much an individual and a mortal 
as are his children. Therefore God is comparable to a father, but 
he is not our father. He is infinitely dearer to us than a father. 
God’s relation to his creatures is incomparably more intimate and 
at the same time more authoritative than the relation of a father is 
to his children. 

Nor is God’s relation to the world that of aking. We may 
compare him to a king; but God’s majesty is radically different 
from any ruler or monarch of any description. God is not a legis- 
lator, not an individual being that issues ukases, he is not a deity 
who creates laws, but he is the eternal order of all natural laws it- 
self. 

Supposing there were a God-individual who rules the world 
after the fashion of a king, he might surpass all other beings as 
much as a noble-minded sovereign, a King Arthur, or a Charle- 
magne, is greater than the beggars in the streets of his capital; 
but after all he would not be their absolute superior. For he would 
not be the ultimate standard of truth and morality. 

According to the letter of the law in monarchical institutions, 
the sovereign of a country is above the law; but that is nominal 
and means simply that he should not be judged in court for any 
offense he may give; practically he is as much a subject to the 
law as are all his subjects. He is the first citizen of the country 
but not the measure of justice. The law is practically above him, 
and, if he be wise, he knows it and will act accordingly. 

A God-individual would not condition the cosmic order but 
would only conform to it. The eternal norms of reason, of right- 
ness, and of righteousness would be as absolutely above him as 
they are above us. Ina word, being a particular being, he would 
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not possess the marks of Godhood, intrinsic necessity, intrinsic 
eternality, intrinsic universality, intrinsic omnipresence. 

Man naturally fashions his views of God after the pattern of 
his own personality, because he regards God as the mould from 
which his manhood has been shaped. But we must learn to un- 
derstand what is the divine and what the human in man’s person- 
ality. The divinity of man does not consist in his being an indi- 
vidual; for every crystal, every plant, every brute, is also an 
individual; the divinity of man consists in that feature which 
raises individuality into the higher domain of personality, and the 
distinctive feature of personality is the faculty of rational thought 
and rational action. In rational beings, feelings develop into self- 
consciousness, and self-consciousness finds expression in the notion 
of egoity. 

The egoity of man is a very important feature, but it is not 
that feature which constitutes his divinity. Man’s reason is divine, 
his conscience is divine, his comprehension of the truth is divine, 
but his ego-consciousness is simply the psychical expression of his 
selfhood, it is the awareness of his being a distinct individual, and 
this distinct individual can become divine only when its sentiments 
are guided by reason, conscience, and truth. 

Our ego-consciousness is like a flickering flame now rising to 
bright clearness, now sinking into sleep’s darkness, finally to be 
extinguished in death. 

What is consciousness ? 

Consciousness is a function, and the peculiar nature of each 
conscious state, of every sentiment, every sensation, every idea, 
every word we think, every volition we have, depends upon the 
form of the nervous structure that isin commotion. The function 
of consciousness is a process of oxydation ; it constantly feeds on 
new material and discards the old waste products. Thus the con- 
sciousness of every moment in life is a new consciousness. Never- 
theless, there is an uninterrupted continuity, and, according to the 
laws of organised life, the form is preserved in the metabolism of the 
tissue by a constant renewal of the material used. The renewal is 
an assimilation, that is to say, it preserves the form of the wasted 
structure. The preservation of the form of nervous tissue is the 
condition of the continuity of consciousness, rendering the main 
bulk of our past experiences accessible in the shape of memories. 

Memory, accordingly, is the salient feature of man’s person- 
ality. 

I have come to the conclusion that Maine de Biran’s compari- 
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son is in a certain sense both forcible and true: God and the ego 
are indeed like unto the north and the south poles of our starry 
heavens. They are the direction of astronomical lines, but if we 
were to go out in search of them among the stars, we should not be 
able to discover them. They are useful for certain practical pur- 
poses of astronomy from a terrestrial standpoint, and represent, as 
such, real and indeed very important relations of the earth to the 
surrounding universe; but they are no entities, no things in them- 
selves, no tangible or concrete objects, no individual things. 

I am not a Pantheist. I do not identify God and the universe, 
for God and nature are different. God is the omnipresent law, and 
not the sum total of all existences. Nor is the term God (as I use 
it) an empty abstraction, but a word of intensest significance, for 
indeed God is that which gives significance to the world. 

I do not say that God is impersonal, for God is not a vague 
generality but possesses a distinct suchness. He is not indefinite, 
but exceedingly definite in character. We can positively say what 
God is and what God is not, as we can distinguish between truth 
and untruth, between right and wrong, between good and evil. If 
you understand by personality definiteness of character, God is per- 
sonal; but God’s is not a human personality, his is a divine per- 
sonality. His personality is not confined to the limits of individ- 
ual concreteness ; that is, His will is not a particular aspiration, 
but the eternal rightness that constitutes the condition of the cos- 
mic order, the physical aspect of which can be stated in a body of 
formulas,! called laws of nature. 

While in one sense God is personal, being possessed of a def- 
inite character, we must insist on the truth that in another sense 
God is not personal. God is not personal in the sense that an indi- 
vidual being is called personal. God is not an individual being; 
he is not a particular existence ; he is not a concrete ego-self; in a 
word, he is not a creature; but if he is God, he is truly God, i. e., 
He is that which is omnipresent, absolute, intrinsically necessary, 
universal, eternal, the reality of all truth, and the norm of all right- 
eousness. Being the condition of everything conditioned, he de- 
termines the suchness of all creatures and is especially also the 
condition of all personality in rational beings. For what is person- 
ality but individuality developed into the domain of rationality and 


1 The unity of a system of truths is frequently compared to an organised body, and it is in 
this sense that Puddhists speak of the three bodies or KAayas of Buddha, the Nirmfna KAya or 
body of transformation, SambhOga Kaya, the body of bliss and eternal rest, and Dharma KAya, 
the body of the law or the revelation of the truth as developing in the evolution of the Buddhist 


religion. 
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endowed with moral aspiration. Being the condition of personal- 
ity, God is superpersonal. 

‘Since I understand that God is superpersonal, I cannot help 
looking upon the belief in a God who is a concrete and individual! 
being, endowed with an ego-consciousness, as a pagan notion. Ii 
is a belief that takes an allegory literally. Paganism, in my opin. 
ion, is nothing but a literal acceptance of a symbol or a myth, 
where we ought to seek for the truth that is conveyed to us in the 
form of a parable. 

The superpersonal God as I conceive him is neither vague noi 
illusory, but definite and actual. As Newton’s formula of gravita- 
tion is not an unmeaning phrase but a description of actualities, sc 
the word God (in the sense in which I use the term) defines a real- 
ity of omnipresent effectiveness. The reality is not material but 
incorporeal ; not bodily but spiritual,* not individual or concrete, 
but universal, yet at the same time definite. 

This conception of God, far from being atheistical, obviates 
the objections of atheism and shows the old truths of religion in a 
new light; it is in harmony with the most stringent critique, and 
is not only tenable on scientific grounds, but will be recognised as 
the sole philosophical basis of science formulated as a religious 
term. 

The God of science, it is true, is not an individual being, but 
he is after all a reality as much as the law of gravitation; He is 
not an ego-entity with a limited range of consciousness, but is for 
that reason not a nondescript generality; he is definite in charac- 
ter and his qualifications are unmistakable. When we take the at- 
tributes of God—eternality, omnipresence—seriously, we shall un- 
derstand that God cannot be personal, but for all that He is 
superpersonal. He is the condition of all personality, the proto- 
type of man’s reason, the norm of all moral purpose, the inspira- 
tion of ideals. He is the determinedness of the universe and the 
intrinsic necessity of the cosmic order itself. God cannot be an 
individual; He is not a man, He is God; He is not a God, but 
God. 

God’s thoughts are not acts of thinking, they are verities such 
as mathematical laws. God does not think in syllogisms as we do; 
His ideas are not a chain of arguments; he does not deliberate, ar- 


1 But please do not interpret “ spiritual" in the sense that spiritualists represent ghosts. It is 
here used in the sense of the Platonic term airubdqpe, i. e., the causal, viz., that which is the deter- 
minative in causation; frequently translated by *‘ formal," because form is the feature that gives 
character to a thing and is the decisive element in the processes of transformation. 
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riving finally at a conclusion and coming to a decision. In Him 
the problem and its solution are one. His thoughts are not repre- 
sentations of the conditions of being, but the laws of pure being 
themselves. 

Man’s thoughts are representations. God’s thoughts are eter- 
nal verities. 

When we find a proposition that is intrinsically necessary and 
universal, a law that is uncreated and uncreatable, we must know 
that it is a thought of God. While thinking it, our thoughts are on 
holy ground, they are face to face with the Eternal. 

It seems that glimpses of this higher God-conception are not 
foreign to the Gospel-writers. According to St. John, Christ did 
not say God is a spirit; he said mvedyua 6 Seos (God is spirit). 
And again he did not say God is a loving personality, but ‘‘ God is 
love.” And when He was asked, ‘‘ Where is thy father?” He re- 
plied, ‘‘I and the Father are one.” The two poles of science 
which you seek, viz., God and man, are not special spots in the 
universe. The two poles of science are a direction which is laid 
down in one line of ‘‘ definite direction,” in the God man, Christ, 
the Logos incarnate; here, if anywhere in our aspiring hearts, 
must we seek for God. 

Here I agree with you that the Logos doctrine contains a great 
truth. The Logos, or World-Reason, takes shape in him whois | 
perfect, in the God-man, the realised ideal of manhood, the para- 
gon of mankind. 3 

The Logos is incarnated not only in Christ, but in every 
rational being. The perfection of the Logos is not mere rational- 
ity, but moral endeavor, purity, holiness, charity, love; and the 
incarnate Logos is in its perfection as much divine as the eternal 
world-order, God the Father. Nor is it less divine in the various 
ideals of mankind as they appear to-day in the advance of civilisa- 
tion, in science, art, invention, and social progress, all of which 
in a word may be comprised under the name of the spirit manifest- 
ing itself—the holy spirit of the New Testament. 

Allow me to add here that the trinity doctrine of the Church 
and the conception of the Logos or World-reason as an aspect of 
God Himself is quite tenable upon philosophical grounds, pro- 
vided we do not believe in the letter of the dogma but compre- 
hend its sense. There are not thre2 God-individuals who are one, 
but there is a superpersonal God who has three aspects which are 
allegorised in three personalities. As soon as the personality of 
God is construed to mean an individual God-being, the trinity doc- 
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trine becomes absurd. Hence the various rationalistic! reactions 
against this most fundamental dogma of traditional Christianity, 
and hence probably your own deep-felt sympathy with the deistic 
teachings of Islam. 

Our reason, our life, and our moral ideas are not human in- 
ventions; they are intrinsically necessary and cannot in their 
fundamental nature be other than they are according to the unal- 
terable conditions of existence. The cosmic prototype of our ex- 
istence, that something through the agency of which we have be- 
come intelligent and morally aspiring beings, is what I call God, 
and, thus, I recognise God as the ultimate norm of reason, the all- 
quickening wellspring of life and the obedience-enforcing authority 
of moral conduct, acting with the never-failing certainty of natural 
law. 

The immortality of the soul remains a mystery so long as we 
still believe in an ego-entity, for we fail to understand the pos- 
sibility of a continuance of our ego-personality, but when we learn 
that our thoughts and aspirations are our soul, that /Aey constitute 
our personality, we see at once that we shall continue beyond our 
grave. Our thoughts will be thought again. The examples we 
set will be imitated, and our life will remain a factor in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, not otherwise than every act of ours remains dur- 
ing our entire life with us as a living presence shaping our fate for 
good or evil. When we are gathered to our fathers, we shall re- 
main active realities in the spirit-life of our race; we are and re- 
main citizens of the Kingdom of God which is not beyond the 
clouds but in the hearts of men. 

Althongh the whole combination of a man, his bodily frame, and 
the energy that manifested itself in the discharges of his nervous 
activity breaks utterly down in death, all the personal features of 
his soul remain according to the actions which he performed dur- 
ing life. Man’s life is transient, but his deeds are immortal, and 
deeds are soul-activity; deeds constitute the soul, indeed, they 
are the most characteristic features of personality. Our deeds are 
not extraneous or foreign to us, they are we ourselves; and our 
deeds continue according to the law of causation, for the same 
reason that every event which takes place continues in its effects 
and that every thought of ours lingers with us as a memory. 
Effects may be modified and offset by other effects, but they can 


1** Rationalistic,”’ not ‘rational."" By ‘‘rationalistic’’ I understand the theories of the ra- 
tionalistic school. Such rationalists are Arius, Pelagius, Mohammed, the Deists, the Unitarians, 
etc. 
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never be annihilated ; they remain for ever and aye modifying the 
universe in exact proportion to the range and nature of their 
causes. 

Here again we must understand that the soul is spiritual, not 
material, nor kinematic. The soul does not consist of substance, 
nor is it an energy or a force; the soul is the significant form of 
life, and thus it constitutes the essential and determinative feature 
of a being. 

Here is an illustration: A poet writes a verse to a friend, and 
it so happens that in the course of time the ink fades and the paper 
crumbles into dust. Is the verse itself thereby destroyed? No, 
not at all. The verse (that is to say, that peculiar sentiment ex- 
pressed in definite words) cannot be destroyed, for it is not of 
the earth earthy; it is spiritual. Previous to the destruction of 
the writing the verse was received and read; it was copied and 
printed; and its sentiments are now repeated by hundreds and 
thousands of people. The copy which the poet wrote is transient, 
but the life of the verse is not limited to the single copy. By being 
read it impresses itself upon other minds and thus acquires the 
faculty of resurrection. It will reappear, according to the power 
of its intrinsic worth in combination with external conditions that. 
may favor or obliterate its reappearance. But be it ever so neg- 
lected, it will remain forever and aye an indelible modification of 
the constitution of the universe. 

The immortality of the soul is of the same kind. It is spirit- 
ual, not corporeal. But it is real, and among all the realities of 
the world, it is the most important, the most essential, the most 
vital reality ; and the recognition of this reality is the most para- 
mount religious truth. Thus it appears that the pantheistic notion 
of the soul as being dissolved in death into the All is from this 
standpoint a gross error. First, because the soul is not a fluid that 
could be absorbed by or resolved into a large reservoir of a kindred 
fluid, as a river loses its identity in the ocean; and, secondly, be- 
cause the deeds of a man, that is to say, his spiritual existence, or 
his soul, retain all their peculiar and characteristic features, just 
as the verses of the poet preserve their identity throughout all the 
time to come even after the destruction of the original copy. 

We may compare man’s life to the writing and type-setting of 
a book. Life is labor, and death is the consummation of our labor. 
While the bookmaker toils there is life in his efforts. After the 
distribution of the type his labors cease, but his book does not 
cease to exist; it enters a higher career of existence. Thus, if a 
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man of science passes out of this life, the truth he has found is not 
lost; when a mother sinks into the grave, the fruits of her maternal 
care and of the example she gave to her children are not buried 
with her; when a hero dies for a great cause, his ideal remains 
with us. The body dies, but the soul lives; and the soul is purely 
spiritual, not an essence, not a sense-function, not a force. It is 
the significance of man’s life-work in all its definiteness and in all 
its personal identity. 

Thus death is not a curse, nor is it an annihilation, but merely 
a going torest. It is the consummation of life’s labor, but not an 
end of its usefulness and its significance. The dead are blessed, 
for ‘‘they rest from their labors,” but their works do not cease; 
they continue to be a living influence in the world. 

I sum up: Traditional religion is based upon belief, and I do 
not deny that a belief in what children are told to believe, a trust 
in their spiritual fathers, is, within certain limits, beneficial, but 
let me add, belief is not as essential to religion as is commonly 
thought. Belief characterises a stage of religious immaturity. The 
highest religion is a trust in truth. The facts of life, of our own 
experience in addition to that of the human race, are, if they are 
carefully weighed and rightly interpreted, the safest basis to build 
upon. They are a divine revelation which teaches us the solidarity 
of all existence, demanding of us to suppress passions and to seek 
comfort for affliction in charity and good will. Such a religion (a 
religion based on facts) is possible, and as it is purified in the fur- 
nace of scientific criticism it may be called ‘‘the religion of sci- 
ence.” 

Science and religion will both gain by their alliance. Science 
is not profane (as many think): science and its sternness in search- 
ing for the truth is holy. And religion is neither irrational nor anti- 
scientific; religion is nothing but obedience to the truth; it is 
man’s enthusiasm to be one with truth and to lead a life of truth. 

I conclude my already too long letter : 

Try to understand the position which I have laid down before 
you and show me its errors. Years ago | thought as you do but 
have been compelled to surrender my position. Can you persuade 
me to return to yours? The question does not concern you and me 
alone, but mankind ; for there are thousands who share your views 
but are beset with doubts, and I venture to say that there are not 
a few (unchurched people as well as members of various denomi- 
nations and religions) who have progressed on the same road with 
me. If the new path of the religion of science is the narrow path 
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of life, as I trust that it is, this conception of religion will become 
in time the religion of mankind. 

If we would understand that growth is the plan of life, we 
would see that intellectual, moral, and religiovs growth is as neces- 
sary as the progress of science and invention; we would compre- 
hend that God’s revelation is not as yet a closed book, and that we 
are here to decipher its writings. And the duty of the hour is to 
make scientifically definite what has come down to us in the shape 
of prophetic symbols. 

With kind regards and profound respects 

I remain, dear sir, yours very truly, 
Pau. Carus. 


My Dear S1r:—I have read with deep attention the remark- 
able letter which you have been so kind as to write me on the 
doctrinal points wherein we two differ. Nevertheless, it has not 
convinced me. 

At the present moment I have absolutely no time at my dis- 
posal for discussing your arguments with the thoroughness which 
they deserve, but I hope to be able to do so later. 

For the present, therefore, I shall restrict myself to saying 
that your reasoning simply proves, so far as I can see, the pro- 
found and infinite difference there is between the personality of 
God and that of man or of any creature whatsoever. With this 
understanding I am quite willing to say with you, that God is not 
personal but superpersonal. 

I admit also that in the future life, or at least in the definitive 
state of the future life, the only one which we can call eternal, our 
personality, without ever being of the same nature with that of 
God, will yet be so stripped of its present infirmities that it will 
exhibit a character far superior to that which it possesses now. 
Nothing will be destroyed. All will be transformed. ‘‘ Man shall 
end where God commences.” 

What I affirm is that the immortality of the personal ego of 
the intelligent, moral, and religious agent is not a purely ideal and 
abstract thing but a living and real one. ‘‘ Because I live, ye shall 
live also,” saith the God of Christians. 

As to your statement that the laws of mathematics and ethics 
are not dependent on the /ree will of God, I have always believed 
that they were. But it does not follow from this that they area 
power superior to him and of the nature of an impersonal God set 
above and dominating over the personal God. These laws depend 
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on the very constitution of the eternal and necessary being of God, 
and as that being is conscious and intelligent he sees them eter- 
nally and necessarily in his own proper bosom. It is what the 
Christian theologian, who perfected the doctrine which he inher- 
ited from Plato, admirably says: ‘‘In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was God... . and the Word was the Light.” 

I must beg your pardon for these hurriedly written lines, but if 
you believe them of any value you may publish them in your maga- 
zine with my preceding letter and the answer which you made 
to it. 

If later I can send you a more complete discussion of the sub- 
ject, I shall do so with pleasure. But to-day I am just on the eve 
of starting for a tour through Constantinople, Cairo, and Jeru- 
salem. 

With sympathetic regards, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
HyacinTHE Loyson, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. 


Goethe the Darwinist before Darwin, the positivist before August Comte, the 
naturalist among bards, and the bard among naturalists, is perhaps the clearest of 
all the prophets of the Religion of Science. There may be others as great as he in 
other fields, as in the natural sciences, in special philosophy, in the practical arts, 
or in sociology, but there is certainly none greater than he as a poet and a sage 
His religion is as broad as the whole cosmos, not excluding Christianity, but in- 
cluding it and all other religions, accepting their truths from a higher plane, from 
the cosmopolitan standpoint of the scientific inquirer. The narrow pulpitist looked 
upon Goethe as an infidel and a negative spirit, but Goethe replied that he had a 
faith too. He said: 


** Ye faithful, do not claim that your confession 
Be truth alone: for we have faith like you. 
Science can’t be deprived of the possession 
Belonging to the world, and to me too.”’ 


[Ihr Glaubigen! riihmt nur nicht euern Glauben 
Als einzigen: wir glauben auch wie ihr; 

Der Forscher lasst sich keineswegs berauben 
Des Erbtheils, aller Welt gegénnt—und mir.) 


Goethe's Faust with all its shortcomings is one of the grandest poems of man- 
kind, not inferior to the Mahabharata, Hesiod, Homer, or the Divina Comedia. 
And it is as much religious poetry as the book of Job. It teaches a lesson, pointing 
out the way of salvation, which is not obtained by a belief in the word, not by the 
theories of thought, not by reliance cn a power, but solely by courageous, self-done 
deeds. In translating the New Testament Faust says: 


“**Tis written: ‘In the Beginning was the Word.’ 
Here am I balked: who, now, can help afford ? 
The Word ?—impossible so high to rate it; 

And otherwise must I translate it, 

If by the Spirit I am truly taught. 

Then thus: ‘In the Beginning was the Thought. 
The first line let me weigh completely, 

Lest my impatient pen proceed too fleetly. 

Is it the Thought which works, creates, indeed ? 
‘In the Beginning was the ower,’ I read. 

Yet, as I write, a warning is suggested, 

That I the sense may not have fairly tested. 
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The Spirit aids me: now I see the light! 
‘In the Beginning was the Deed,’ I write." | 
—Trans. by Bayard Taylor. 


Goethe's God, it is true, is not the God of the masses, he is not an individual, 
but more than any possible individual, however great. Goethe said in reply to 
those who accused him of pantheism : 


‘* Why do you scoff and scout, 
About the All and One. 
The professor 's a person, no doubt, 
God is none.’’ 


[Was soll mir ever Hohn 
Ueber das All und Eine? 
Der Professor ist eine Person, 
Gott ist keine.] 


Goethe's God is the eternal rest of law in the unrest of the eternal changes of 
the world’s life; the sameness in the apparent irregularity, the necessity in hap- 
hazard happenings, the cosmic order of the universal in the evolution of infinite 
particulars. He says: 

** When in the infinite appeareth 
The same eternal repetition, 
When in harmonious coalition 
A mighty dome its structure reareth ; 
A rapture thrills through all existence 
All stars, or great or small, are blessed, 
Yet all the strife and all resistance 
In God, the Lord’s eternal rest."’ 


[Wenn im Unendlichen dasselbe 

Sich wiederholend ewig fliesst, 

Das tausendfialtige Gewdlbe 

Sich kraftig in einander schliesst, 
Strémt Lebenslust aus allen Dingen, 
Dem kleinsten wie dem gréssten Stern, 
Und alles Drangen, alles Ringen 

Ist ewige Rub in Gott dem Herrn.)} 


Goethe's psychology, which anticipates all the main practical results of mod- 
ern investigation, has been the subject of a special article,! and we need only add 
that Goethe while denying the ego-soul, recognised the importance of immortality 
both as a factor in the world which explains the evolution of life as the product of 
treasured up souls and as an ideal whose influence upon practical ethics is para- 
mount. Life is transient, but it is our duty to overcome the transiency of life. He 


says: 
‘Drop all transiency 


What'er be its claim. 
Ourselves to immortalise, 
That is our aim.” 


[Nichts vom Verganglichen, 
Wie's auch geschah! 
Uns zu verewigen 
Sind wir ja da.] 


Goethe was one of those rare exceptions on whom fate had bestowed almost all 
the blessings that ever fall to the lot of mortals. He walked on the heights of life 


1" Goethe a Buddhist,'' 7he Open Comrt, No. 445. 
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and yet saw enough of its tribulations and anxieties to prevent him from falling a 
prey to shallowness. He was as great as he was happy, and as gifted as successful 
He added treasures to the spiritual heirloom of our ancestors that will remain val- 
uable possessions of mankind for all time to come. P. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES. 


Grains OF Sense. By V. Welby. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 1897. Pp. 146. 


The distinguished authoress of this pretty little volume has devoted much 
thought to that department of philosophy which deals with the significance of 
words, and been instrumental in many ways in the furthering of research designed 
to lead to the clarification of language. The students of correct expression will wel- 
come therefore the appearance of the booklet, which we may say contains in a pop- 
ular but exact form the philosophical confession of faith of Lady Welby. The 
great spiritual and practical need of the times, according to the authoress, is to de- 
velop immensely the power of significant communication between mind and mind, 
as distinguished from the physical mechanisms of communication. ‘We encourage 
geographical explorers; let us extend the conception and encourage explorers of 
the expression-world, sending out well-equipped expeditions into the polar regions 
of meaning. Let us have laboratories of experimental language. We have already 
shorthand ; let us have short-tongue and short-mind—a larger proportion of mean- 
ing to expression, more economy in words, more fulness of thought. To this end, 
the further application of the principle of the alphabet is suggested, the aid of in- 
dicative symbols, typographic or pen gesture on the analogy of mouth-gesture, 
symbolic art-words composed of art-letters, etc., etc. The enormous time which 
we spend on learning the spelling of the English language is contrasted with the 
little time or no time which we spend on acquiring the meanings of the lan- 
guage and in giving precision to these meanings. The way to a rational spelling- 
reform is pointed out and the potency of the English language as a world-speech 
after appropriate modification is emphasised. Afrofos of the wranglings of pur- 
ists and cranks over reforms in orthography we have the following sense-laden 
words: ‘So rigid about the letter and so lax about the spirit: so careful of the 
petty points of fashion, so careless of the greater points of import: so jealous for 
the sanctities of convention, so tolerant of the desecration of the inner shrines of 
speech : so fastidious on what signifies less, and so indifferent on what most of all 
signifies, —Significance.” 

We agree perfectly with the general opinions advanced by the authoress. 
Surely the present development of civilised language is ‘‘arbitrary in the bad 
sense, and capricious, casual, incoherent, chaotic,” but considering the invention 
of printing, the advantages of popular education, and the tremendous increase in 
the speaking and writing population of modern times, it is hardly more so than it 
was in the past. The authoress is too hard on ‘‘bulls.” All living language is 
built on the corpses of dead bulls. The bulls of the past are the classic expressions 
of the present. It is not likely that the rustic clowns of ages gone by, from whose 
speech the creators of literary language must have drawn their material, were less 
prolific in the delivery of bulls than the unthinking and superficially educated pub- 
lic of to-day. That colossal bull of the French language, the double negative, 
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which doubtless originated in a loose grammatical solecism similar to a very com- 
mon slip among vulgar English-speaking people to-day, illogical as it may appear 
on the face of it, is still absolutely harmless in its present usage, never gives rise 
to obscurity, and is even cited by logicians as a piece of natural testimony that a 
double negative is not necessarily an affirmative. Bulls should not be permitted to 
make language, but the fact is, if we can judge from present data, that language 
was as much bovine in its origin as it is in its more conscious making to-day. 

Most of that which Lady Welby has to say upon this subject, and some of the 
examples which she gives, are pertinent and should be heeded. But some of them 
are strained and we cannot regard the criticism of the title of ‘‘The Descent of 
Man" as anything else than a piece of quibbling. The word ‘‘ descent” is not a 
metaphor but the description of an actual fact, and should not be contrasted with 
‘*ascent,” which has a moral and teleological connotation quite foreign to the ob- 
jective spirit and purpose of Darwin's inquiry. Much that Lady Welby suggests 
would lead to the gradual banishing of analogy and metaphor altogether from lan- 
guage, a consummation which, seeing that mathematical abstraction and that con- 
cise description without analogy which science demands as its ideal is beyond the 
reach of the ordinary mind, can be considered as scarcely less than chimerical. 
‘Invisible light" may be paradoxical, but to the child studying physics, far from 
being confusing, it is luminously suggestive and instructive. It is far easier to ex- 
tend and correct or contradict an old view than to manufacture a new one, valua- 
ble as the last process may be for perfected science. It is contradictory to speak of 
a flattened sphere, yet it is the method of knowledge and conveys far more to the 
mind of a child than the correct mathematical expression. The method of scientific 
discovery is the method of continuity, consisting in the adaptation of old concepts 
to new needs, and it is not until perfect familiarity with a given province of thought 
has been gained that we can invest it with that high abstract and mathematical 
form which is the ideal of the Universal Real Character that philosophers so ar- 
dently long for. 

The book of Lady Welby is full of sententious and aphoristic utterances which 
fully justify its title Grains of Sense. We can recommend it unqualifiedly as con- 
taining matter which every thinking person should heed, and in view of the present 
state of linguistic anarchy in our own country, where all expression is running riot 
and the popular language achieves developments in a decade that formerly would 
have required centuries, Lady Welby’s advice and admonitions are very timely 
and will afford parmaceti to many an inward linguistic bruise. T. J. McC, 


The Psychologie des Saints is the interesting theme to which Henri Joty 
has devoted one of the volumes of the novel series Zes Saints, of which he is the 
editor. This unique series is published by Victor Lecoffre, Rue Bonaparte, go, 
Paris, and already comprises in small, neat, r2mo. volumes, at the low price of 
two francs each, the following subjects: Saint Augustin, by Ad. Hatzfeld ; 
Sainte Clotilde, by G. Kurth ; St. Augustin de Cantorbéry et ses compagnons, 
by R. P. Brou, S. J.; and Le Bienheureux Bernardin de Feltre, by M. E. Flor- 
noy. The remaining volumes are to be written by other well known Catholic pro- 
fessors and scholars of France ; the spirit of their composition is to be that of lov- 
ing admiration and faith both for their subject and for the truth. M. Joly himself 
has already studied the psychology of Lower Organisms, of Genius and Crime, so 
that he brings to his task considerable training. He is opposed to the view which 
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reduces all the manifestations of the human mind, the lowest as well as the high- 
est, to the action of aimless and determined forces, and which sees in crime only a 
disease and in genius and sainthood only marked and erratic expressions of the 
spiritual organisation. He believes that we are all made of the same clay, that we 
all have our places on different rings of the same ladder, which issues from the 
same fundamental nature and rises ever nearer to God. It will be seen that his 
Psychology of the Saints is not a study in pathological psychology as the same 
would be treated by many of his French contemporaries. He rejects the current 
definitions of mysticism as being the inverted pole of rationalism, despair at 
achieving anything like reason, and defines it as the pure love of God. This mys- 
ticism is the first step to sainthood. While the book contains much good analysis, 
the real Psychology of the Saints still remains to be written. 


We and many of the readers of 7he Open Court owe our deep sympathy to 
Mr. G. J. Harney, who is now lying extremely ill at his home at Richmond-on- 
Thames, England. Mr. Harney is the last surviving leader of the great Chartist 
movement and was a warm personal friend of the late Gen. M. M. Trumbull. A 
man of sterling character and exceptional intellectual ability, he has through a long 
lifetime been the champion of liberty and progress, and much that has been done 
in this direction in England during the last half century, has been due to his and 
his co-workers’ labors. Mr. Harney has always been a friend and great admirer of 
The Open Court, and in his brilliant and witty reviews in the Newcastle Chronicle 
has frequently commented on its work with appreciation and interest. He con- 
tributed some time ago a fascinating article to 7he Ofen Court on Abbé Lamme- 
nais the Roman Catholic clergyman who was bold enough to take Christianity seri- 
ously. We have not failed to urge Mr. Harney to write again for 7he Open Court, 
but his health failing, he was unable to accede to our solicitations. We print the 
following extract from a letter from Mrs. Marie Harney, which tells of her hus- 
band's sad condition : 

‘*Mr. Harney bids me thank you for your kind sympathy for him. As you 
are aware, he has been, and still is, very ill. He was slowly getting better; a sud- 
den relapse occurred from which, however, he seemed recovering when another 
set-back from which he is now suffering, reduced him to the verge of the grave. 
For the past ten days he has been in great pain, living simply on liquid food, in 
small quantities. The doctors seem unable to do him any good. If able to take 
solid food, there is good hope of recovery; if unable, he bids me tell you his days 
are numbered. He furthermore desires me to add, that he wishes he could live in 
order to show his gratitude to his kind friends. He regrets also that he can do 
nothing now for 7he Monist and The Open Court. If spared he will make amends 
for his silence at present.” 

Mr. Harney has a great number of friends on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
if good wishes could cure his disease he certainly would most speedily recover and 
rise from his bed to a life of renewed activity and usefulness. 
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